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4) eturn in either work or meat is enormous. 
;|wish to draw attention to the subject, because ac- 


The Economy of Feeding. 


On a farm of one hundred and sixty acres of which 
we may suppose one hundred and twenty acres are 
cleared, and produce crops of either grain or grass, 
three kinds of stock are necessary, and usua'ly kept. 
These are 

1. The working stock, consisting of horses or oxen. 

2. The breeding stock, which may be either hor- 
ses, cattle, sheep or swine, or all four. 

3. The fattening or market stock, from the sale of 
which comes a large part of the profits of the farm. 

It is obvious that each of the three classes will re- 
quire a different kind of treatment and care ; and 
that the food alloted to each must be adapted in the 
greatest degree to suit the design of the farmer. It 
must be admitted that each of the several classes 
must not only be proportioned to each other, but 
also to the amount of food furnished by the division 
of the farm, and its adaptability to raise crops. 

We find a very great difference in the practice of 
farmers in this respect, on the same kinds of land, 
and also a very little real knowledge as to the quan- 
tity of stock which might be sold from a given num- 
Very few are able to make the most 
of the food they raise; and the quantity of food 
wasted in the state of Michigan, and which yields no 
We 


cording to the principle that a dollar saved is a dol- 


i lar earned, we believe that our farmers might save 


the whole amount of their taxes, were they to prac- 
tice a true economy in the science of feeding. 

In the December number of the Farmer we pub- 
lished the report of the committee on farms in St. 
3|Joseph county. By that report it will be seen that 


4/on two farms of nearly equal extent, the stock was 
"| very light. 


Ps one of these farms 


The fatten: “g or ma het stock was colis 2, young catt ais 
GROSD IG, HONG 1, Olina on cinlatue scan cand usanuwanad 


Total stock equal to neat cattle 





On the other farm namely that of Mr. Klein, the 
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stock was as follows : — 
The working stock feur horses ......-..--------- -e0e.--- 4 head 


Breeding stock, 1 stallion milch cows 4, sheep 43.........- 13 « 
Market stock 2 cults,7 yearlings, 7 calves, 20 bogs,.-......14 * 
Total stock reckuned as head of neat e*tfle...-a-+ 81 head 

On the first farm there were 160 acres in cultiva- 
tion, and it averaged therefore four and one-third 
acres to each head of stock. The other had 200 
acres of as neat fenced, well tilled land as can be 
found any where, and on it there was an average of 
six and a half acres to each animal. On these farms 
there was no manure drawn on them from other lo- 
calities, and had the first been divided into a six year 
rotation, there would only have been the manure of 
a single animal to two thirds of an acre, as sucha ro- 
tation would require about 25 or 26 acres to be bro- 
ken up each year. 

On the second farm the rotation of six years would 
require 33 acres to be broken up each year and there 
would be less than the manure of a single head of 
neat stock to apply to each acre once in six years. Is 
it any wonder that with such treatment lands the most 
fertile become so worn out, that their crops become 
the prey of vermin? It is well known amongst farm- 
ers that vermin, lice, and noxious insects, infest and 


hardly stand alone, leaving only the bones and the 
hide as the owner’s share. Itis the same with crops, 
where the land is starved by bad treatment, they 
become infested with all sorts of diseases, and the in- 
sects barely leave the chaff and the straw to the farm- 
er who complains more earnestly of his luck than 
his want of judgment. 

But there are farms that do better, with a differ- 
entt reatment, however. Mr. David Uhl has a farm 
on what is called the Ypsilanti plains. The soil is 
light, friable, and somewhat similar to much of the 
opening lands throughout the state. This farm con- 
sists of 160 acres nearly all of which is under cuiti- 
vation. On this farm the present winter there are 
kept 
Working stock—-2 horses ...-.-.--..---eee -----eee----- 2 head 
Breeding sto-k—1 bull, 7 cows,.... ....---- -------- 22-2 lead 
Young ard fattening stock—11 calves, 7 yearlings, 9 two- 


year olds, 2 oxen, 6 steers, 3 two »ear old colts, 2 year- 


Hag colts, 12 bogs, .. .. 0 200 nse... cane ence snes cones wd 


53 
Reckoning the calves and yearlings equal to but 
one head for each two, and there are forty-five head 
altogether, or nearly one to every three acres of the 
farm, This farmin proportion to its size we consider 
one of the best stocked in the State, and as a conse- 
quence it is growing richer and more able to bear 

crops each year. 

Besides it must be considered that when compar- 
. ed with the farms just mentioned, the summers stock. 
with tho exception of hogs is not included, there 
being generally a larger number of horses—a pair of 
three year old colts, and a pair of four year olds 

having been disposed of during the past season. 
The economy in keeping this amount of stock 








prey most upon the stock that is kept so poor it can 





consists in.the crops which it enables the owner to 
grow. During the past year seventeen acres of corn, 
mostly eight-rowed White Flint yielded 2000 bushels 
of ears, or 118 bushels to the acre, whilst his wheat 
averaged 29 bushels and his hay gave an equally 
luxuriant yield. 

We do not now believe that this farm is as fal- 
ly stocked as it will yet be, or that the limit of its 
production of meat has been reached. The question 
yet to be solved is whether with a larger amount in- 
vested in the proper fixtures and for labor, a still 
higher and more remunerative system might not be 
adoy-ted and carried on. It will be seen that it now 
supports nearly twice as many head on the same num- 
ber of acres as one of the St. Joseph county farms. 
But let us look at the amount fodder it should yield, 
and what cou d be made of it. 

Allow 70 acres of it for pasture, there would re- 
mains 20 acres for wheat, 20 acres for corn and 
roots, 10 acres for oats, and 40 acres of hay, which 
yield pretty nearly as follows : — 


20 acres of wheat straw at 132 tons per acre...... 30 tons of fodder 
20 acres of corn stalks 2 tons per acres .........- 40 do 
10 acres of oats 114 tons per acre....-..5-...---- 15 do 
40 acres of hay, 2)4 tons per acre ....----...-.-- 100 do 


185 tons 

This makes 370,000 pounds, which is to be con- 
sumed in food or litter by 45 full grown animals, in 
180 days, making at the rate of over a ton per day 
for the whole, or more than 40 pounds to each ani- 
mal exclusive of oats, corn, or bran, of which, if all 
fed, there would be an allowance of full 6 quarts per 
day as an average. 

Allowing each animal to consume per day,10 lbs of 
straw as litter, and 20 pounds of hay and cornstalks 
or straw as food, and 7 pounds of corn or its equiva- 
lent in other substances, there ought to be sustained 
on these crops for each 180 days, at least 70 head 
or an equivalent, leaving to each four quarts of grain, 
and all the oat and wheat straw for litter. Of course 
the profit on the extra head ought to pay for the 
extra help nessesary to feed; and were steam made 
ase of to render all the food as nutritious as possible 
it is altogether probable that the number might be 
still larger especially as the power of developing the 
fertility of the land by ample manuring would be in- 
creased enormonsly. Would it not be well for farm- 
ers to calculate the cost of waste in the management 
of their farms, instead of grumbling at the tax col- 
lector ? 


The Horse Stock of Michigan—Concluded. 


In the December number, we had room only for 
the letter of Mr. A.*¥Y. Moore to Mr. Herbert ; in 
this number we give the concluding portion of the 
chapter on the “ Horse Stock of Michigan,” consist- 
ing of letters from W. 5. H. Welton, of Grand 
Rapids, but whose name is printed “ Pelton” in the 
book, by a typographical error; from John Stark- 
weather of Ypsilanti; from Eben Adams of Adrian, 
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and from Dr. Charles Jeffries of Dexter. Mr. Stark- 
weather's letter is the best of the lot and really fur- 
nishes the most information as to the history of the 
horse in Michigan we have. The two lust letters 
are confined almost entirely to a list of the horses 
which either are or have been in tho stables of the 
writers, and give but little information as to the in- 
troduction or breeding of horses in the neighbor- 
hood. 

All the writers seem to have ignored the attempt 
of Mr. E. M. Crippen to improve the stock of 
Southern Michigan. In the autumn of 1855, Mr. 
Crippen brought into Branch county, a gray mare 
named Alice, which was purchased from L. G. Mo- 
vius of Mount Fordham. She had a filly by her 
side at that time, sired by Monarch: ‘this filly was 
considered very like the sire, and when we saw her 
last spring in the possession of Mr. John Allen of 
Coldwater, gave promise of being a mare of great 
beauty and action. A sorrel filly named Highflyer, 
out of Alice, and sired by imported Trustee, was 
spoken of very well, when brought in, but we have 
not seen her, nor heard of her since, but we believe 
she is still near Coldwater. Mr. Crippen also 
brought into the State at that time, a Hambletonian 
mare with a colt sired by Kennebec, a trotting stal- 
lion of great repute at the east, of direct Messenger 
descent. Besides these mares, Mr. Crippen also 
brought in a young stallion, sired by Trustee; his 
dam was a mare noted on Long Island for some 
speed as a trotter, and named Jenny Lind. The 
colt is a handsome light bay, but does not seem to 
possess the vigor or size necessary to be useful. We 
saw him a few weeks ago at Kalamazoo, and were 
much disappointed at his want of development, his 
small size, and lack of firmness in muscle, and nar- 
rowness of chest. He does not seem to have done 
credit to his pedigree, and we think has suffered from 
want of exercise, and having been used for breeding 
purposes at an age when he should have been work- 
ed moderately to give him a chance to expand and 
grow. A young black stallion named Sherman 
Black Hawk Junior, a grandson of old Black Hawk, 
and a son of Sherman Black Hawk, from a mare 
weighing 1100 pounds sired by Pilgrim Morgan, was 
also breught into the State by Mr. Crippen, from 
Vermont. This animal took the first prize in trot- 
ting at the trial of four year ulds at the State fair in 
1856, and is undoubtedly one of the best Black 
Hawks in the State ; but he too wants some exercise, 
and a better chance to show what is really in him. 

We make this note of what Mr. Crippen has done, 
because we see that while ample mention is made of 
others, the stock brought in by him appears to have 
been forgotten or overlooked, and though not suc- 
cessful in carrying out the design of forming a large 
stable of breeding horses, still the stock was spread 
over the locality, and will undoubtedly prove bene- 





ficial in giving style, endurance and action to the 
horses of a section of the State. 

It is hoped that those who have facts relative to 
the introduction of horses of particular breeds, or 
qualities ito the State will not bebackward in put- 
ting them on record as at some future time they may 
prove of great value and interest. With these pre- 
fatory remarks we give the letters of the gentlemen 
above named : 





GRAND Rapips, February, 20th, 1856. 

A. Y. Moore, Esq, Dear Sir,—yYour favor of 
yesterday is received. I am sorry that Ican impart 
so little information from this section of our State 
which will be of any moment to Mr. Herbert. You 
are aware that we do not raise anything like horses 
enough here to supply the localdemand. Hundreds 
of horses are brought to this place every year for 
sale from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and southern Michi- 
gan. We have now at work daily in our streets two 
Morgan horses, which are known to be over 30 years 
old, and they are still hale and vigorous. They 
were brought from Vermont. Wehave also several 
Messenger horses, which were brought here at an 
early day, and although they have attained a great 
ago, they still retain their vigor, and plainly show 
the distinctive characteristics of the Messengers. 
Most of our stallions have been raised here, although 
we have a few which have been brought from New 
York and Ohio. We have no thoroughbred horses 
in this part of the State, and but few stallions whose 
owners can show a well authenticated pedigree. The 
only breed of horses which lay claim to fleetness, are 
a stock known by the name of Bay Roman. They 
are small, but exceedingly fine. There is no race- 
course in this section of our State. If this meagre 
description of the horses in our section.of the State 
is of any consequence, it is cheerfully given. 

W. 8S. H. Weuron. 


YrsiLanti, March, 8, 1856. 

A. Y* Moore, Esq.,—TI received your letter of the 
28th February on Saturday, and hasten to reply. 

In that portion of our State bordering on the 
great lakes and rivers, which was early settled by 
the French, the Norman, or better known, the French 
horse, was the first introduced. By long neglecting 
that judicious course of breeding which is a sure 
guarantee for the perfection of this most noble ani- 
mal, they have degenerated into a most miserable 
form, and lost the type of his ancient prototype— 
though in truth may it be said, that he yet possesses 
wonderful powers of endurance on scanty fare—and 
have proved themselves superior to our English hor- 
ses, for journeying across our plains to the Pacific, 
High groomiog adds but little to their qualities, 
while with with the better bred horse it is all-impor- 
tant, and nine times in ten proper fitting and train- 
ing wins the race. It is desirable that some skillfal 
hand should yet awake from his Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, and cause this breed of horses to take a more 
prominent position in the family of his kind. They 
are well adapted fcr most kinds of farm work, and 
possess the advantages of thorough acclimatizing, 
longevity, soundness of limb, and docility ; they are, 
however, below the medium size, wanting of action 
and of that gay appearance which fills the eye of the 
connoisseur. They may be emphatically termed the 
poor man’s horse, and are hence, if hence only, a de- 
sirable family. 
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Our best breed of horses in this county formerly 
came from the Middle and Eastern States. Occa- 
sionally can be met one that shows his breeding from 
Messenger all over. They are, however, rare ; we 
almost reverence such an animal. The tales of our 
father, now no more, instinctively rush in memory, 
concerning his faithful and enduring Messenger, 
while a soldier in his country’s service. Never will 
our hand forget to imitate his example, in showing 
kind and gentle treatment to this noble animal. 
The Messenger stock has indelibly stamped its ex- 
cellence on ‘most of our first-class horses; though 
we have none here that can show their nedigree with 
certainty. Our county also, previous to the intro- 
duction of the blood horses owned by Mr. Andrews, 
struck out of the list of premiums this class, simply 
from the fact that none could show reliable pedi- 
grees. Moreover, the animal’s appearance, when ex- 
hibited, belied the thorough bred parentage claim- 
ed by his owner. Thus it will be seen that our hor- 
ses are of no known parentage; yet we have man 
good horses, and some of them have shown speed. 
“Frank Hays” was bred in the county. “Shave 
Tail, or the Cincinnati Pet,” was also raised here, 
from a French mare and Hamilton’s “ Hickory,” the 
latter claiming thorough blood, but we doubt it. 
Nothing is known of Frank Hays’s parentage ; he 
possessed wonderful foot, but would choke down, 
consequently was not reliable on the turf. Old Bay 
Roman was owned at Plymouth, in Wayne county, 
for ten or twelve years; he was euidoabtodly 
thoroughbred, having run his mile in less time than 
any horse on record in this country—so says the 
Spirit of the Times. As a stock-getter, he was infe- 
rior, and but few can boast of improvement by us- 
ing him, many of his colts failing in the limbs. 

The most noted stallions in this country at the 
present time are those claiming Black Hawk Mor- 
gan as their sire. One at this place, owned by Mr. 
Turner, can trot his mile in three minutes, full 154 
hands high, and weighs 1100 pounds in medium con- 
dition. Good horse judges look at him favorably, 
and freely express their opinion that his stock will 
be an improvement. It must be admitted, however, 
that such opirions are not always sure indications of 
such an event. It is one thing to express ourselves 
regarding the improvement of the horse; it is quite 
another thing—and much more difficult—to aecom- 
= the task. ‘There is also one owned by Mr. 

Newland, of Ann Arbor, much similar to the one I 
have described, and a full size larger; they are, 
doubtless, as represented by their owners. Besides, 
there is the chesnut stallion owned by Mr. Andrews 
of Detroit ; he is now in the possession of Doct. Jef- 
fries of Dexter, being the only animal of his class 
that has recently come under my observation, which 
I think worthy of special notice. There are no othe 
er horses in this section, I know of, possessing dis- 
tinct characteristics, except those named. There is 
no race-course in this county, but there is one at 
Adrian. 

Gov. Porter, while Michigan Territorial Govern- 
or, introduced several thoroughbred horses from the 
South; but this worthy enterprise proved of little 
advantage, in consequence of the death of Gov. Por- 
ter, which occurred shortly after their introduction, 
The late Thomas Sheldon, Esq., regarded them with 
high favor, and made strenuous efforts to have farm- 
evs cross them on our common mares. They were, 
however, viewed with distrust by the majority. 
Thus his efforts were of no permanent benefit. A 





portion of the stock were taken back South ; those re- 
tained here were Kippalo and Lexington, the former a 
brown horse, the latter a grey. Lexington produced 
some excellent market horses. It has long been my 
opinion that an infusion of the thoroughbred English 
race-horse blood is indispensable to the perpetuity 
of first-class horses in this country, even for general 
purposes ; and it is to be regretted that so little skill 
is manifested in the science of breeding them here. 
In sheep-husbandry and the science of breeding sheep, 
we are a match for our contemporaries of the Old 
World; but when we come to horses, neat stock, 
and swine, we are deficient. Many claim that our 
horses are fully equal, in the aggregate, to those of 
any other country. This may beso. One thing is 
certain—that we are at a loss to give their history ; 
hence it may be inferred that their excellence is as 








likely to be the result of chance as of skillful breed- 
ing. If op crossing be of permanent benefit, 
we are entitled to much praise, for it is seldom that 
a farmer puts his mare to the same horse the second 
time. Yours truly, J. STARK WEATHER. 





Appian, March 3, 1856. 


A. Y. Moore, Esq., Sir,—Yours of February 27th 
is at hand, and contents noticed; but I must say 
that I am not in possession of the necessary infor- 
mation to assist you much in your undertaking. 
Still, I might say that we are much in want of blood 
horses in our county. There is a sorrel horse that 
is owned by a Mr. Beman, of this county, called 
Constellation, said to be thoroughbred, brought here 
last spring by a Mr. Mason, now in Detroit. In 
Coldwater, Branch county, Mr. A. C. Fisk has two 
Black Hawk stallions ; also Frederick Smith has a 
nice stallion, said to be good blooded. I have no 
stallion at the present time. I have a pair of bays 
valued at $2000; also a pair of bays, $1500; also a 
pair of greys, $1200; also a pair of blacks, $800; 
also some half dozen nice single horses, ranging in 
value from $250 to $600 a piece. I sold a pair of 
bays four years ago to S. Douglas for $1000; also, 
a year ago last December, a large prime pair of 
brown geldings to N. C. Baldwin, of Cleveland, for 
$1200; also this last fall I sold a gelding, Chautanu- 
que Chief, to Mr. James Carlisle, of Toledo, Ohio, 
for $2500 ; also Charley Howard, a brown gelding 
trotter, for $1500; also a brown trotting gelding, 
Dan. Barrett, for $450; also a black gelding trotter, 
called Frank Hubbard, $600; and a brown mare 
trotter, called Olive Rose, $600. 

A pretty good stable of speed, all of which can 
spoil three minutes in harness on the trot. 

There is a race course on wy farm, established 
three years ago, called the Prairie Trotting Course, 
which has and is doing very much to improve the 
stock of horses in this county. Yours truly, 

E. Apams 
Dexter, March 22, 1956. 

Anprew Y. Moore, Esq, Dear Sir,—It is with 
much pleasure that I comply with your request, to 
give you the pedigree and performances of the blood 
stock owned by Mr. H. R. Andrews and myself. 
You must excuse the delay ; it was in consequence 
of my absence in the northern wilds of Michigan. 

I will commence with Bob Letcher. Bob Letch- 
er, b. h., by Medoc, dam by Rattler. The only race 
of Bob’s that I have a record of is reported in Ma- 





son’s Stud Book, and was run on the Lexington 
Course, Kentucky, May 26, 1843 ; three-mile heats; 
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time, 5.52—5.46—6.12—5.51. His time in other 
races can be obtained by reference to the “ Spirit of 
the Times.” Died Nov., 1855. 

Madeline, s. m., foaled 1849. By Boston, dam 
Magnolia, imported by Henry Clay. Time on Ham- 
tramck Course, 1853, mile heats, best three in five, 
1.49—1.48—1.47. Two miles, 3.42}, same year. 
Two miles, 3.50—3.49, 1855. 

Hebe, b. m., foaled in 1849. By Bethune, dam 
sister of Alice Carneal, the dam of Lexington. 
Time, best three in five, mile heats, on Adrian Course, 
Michigan, 1.53—-1.55—1.53—October, 1854. 

Dora, 8. m., foaled 1850. By Boston, dam Moon- 
light, by Imp. Emancipation, her dam the dam of 
Donna Maria. 

Fury, s. m., foaled March 4th,1851. By Altorph, 
dam by Im. Stamboul, g. dam by Sumpter. Time, 
best three in five, mile heats, 1.49—1.50—1.51. 

Madeline, Hebe, and Dora, are in foal by Bob 
Letcher. 

Billy Boston was got by Boston, but I have not the 
certificate of his pedigree in full. It was given to 
the commissioner at the State Fair in 1854, and not 
returned. I will write to Mr. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, who bred him, and procure his pedigree, 
which I will send to you as soon as I receive it. 
Boston will stand for mares at my stable the com- 
ing season. I consider him the best horse now in 
Michigan, but it is quite unnecessary for me to give 
an opinion as to the merits of a horse that you have 
seen. You being a much better judge than myself. 

There is a very good horse at Ann Arbor. He 
was got by old Black Hawk. There is also a very 
superior Morgan horse owned by an association of 
gentlemen of Livingston county. He is good size, 
fine style, and superior action. He is called “ Green 
Mountain Boy; was got by old Green Mountain 
Boy ; he by Sherman Morgan. These are the only 
horses of superior merit in this vicinity. 

If you wish any farther particulars regarding my 
stock, or the horses in this vicinity, I shall be very 
happy to furnish any information within my reach. 

Yours respectfully, Cuas. A. JEFFRIES. 


The Hereford Race of Cattle. 





In the west of England, close to the borders of 
Wales, and on the rising tracts of land which reach 
to the base of the Welsh Mountains, there is a race 
of cattle, belonging to the Middle Horns, which has 
frequently come in competition with and borne off the 
highest prizes from the Shorthorns, during the last 
half century, and which is known as the Hererorp. 
The name is derived from the county which forms 
the centre of the district where these cattle have 
been known from the earliest times. The Here- 
fords are esteemed as much an original race as 
the Devons, and are considered to belong to the 
group of breeds, in which are comprehended the old 
races of cattle known as the Pembroke, the Glamor- 
gan, the Sussex and the Devon, all of which belong 
to the west and south of England, 

The Hereford cattle, like all the other breeds of 
Great Britain, have for nearly eighty years past been 
made the subject of many experiments by skillful 
breeders; and they undoubtedly have been brought 
up to their present condition and high character 


only by much care and attention to the selection of 
the best animals adapted to develove the good pro- 
perties of the race, hence they are frequently desig- 
nated as the Vew Herefords, just as their great ri- 
vals are denominated the Improved Shorthorn. 

As early as 1769, Mr. Benjamin Tomkin laid the 
foundation of the modern improved race of Here- 
fords, and nearly all the present high bred herds 
there are traced back to the two cows Pigeon and 
Mottle, which he selected as the basis of his at- 
tempts to raise improved cattle. This gentleman's 
name occupies the same relative position with re- 
gard to the Herefords, that Charles Colling’s does 
in the history of the Improved Shorthorns. His 
two cows, especially the one named Pigeon, being 
nearly as prominent in the pedigrees of the choicest 
animals, progenitors of the improved race, as Hub- 
back is amongst the Shorthorns. After Mr. Tom- 
kin, came the Honorable George Germain, Mr. Jno. 
Price, the Earl of Talbot, Mr. Williams, Mr. An- 
drew Knight, all English breeders of Herefords. 

In the Herefords there are two families, which 
each have their advocates. These are distinguish- 
ed more by their color, than because there is any 
great difference in their qualities. The one isknown 
as of the Tully stock, and have a mottled face, and 
a light yellowish red color. The other is of a dark- 
er red, with the white face, back and belly, which is 
generally known to us as characteristic of the mod- 
ern Hereford, these are known as the Tomkin and 
Price tribe, and of these the Rev. Mr. Smythies and 
Sir Francis Lawley are much noted as breeders at 
the present. time. 

Among those who were the first to import Here- 
fords into the United States, Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky,and Wm, C. Rives stand the most prominent, 
and Mr. Sanford Howard of the Boston Cultivator, 
relates that Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin of the British 
Navy, in 1825, made a present of bull and cow to 
the State Agricultural Society of Massachusetts, 
and which he afterwards used himself to improve 
the common stock of the section of New England 
where he resided. No thoroughbreds were raised, 
but the descendents of the bull are remarkable to 
this day for their fattening propensities, their great 
excellence as work cattle and the decided improve- 
ment ‘which the cross made infevery thing it touched, 
over the native stock surrounding it, 

These importations, however, were limited to but 
afew animals, which were more used for indefinite 
crossing, rather than with a design to preserve the 
breed in its pure state. Of course the raee soon 
ran out. In 1839, Caleb N. Bement of Albany, im- 
ported a bull and heifer from which some few eni- 
mals of this race were bred. But the first large im- 
portation of any consequeuee for the purpose of 
keeping up a herd, was made by Messrs. Erastus 





Corning and W. H. Sotham in 1840, when twelve 
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head were brought across the Atlantic in the spring 
of that year, purchased fro:n the Messrs. Hewer o! 
Gloucestershire, England. Some of the animals 
were of extraordinary merit, and Mr. C. N. Bement, 
in noticing them after their arrival, remarked, “I 
must confess I was greatly disappointed in the size 
and general form of the cows, for they were appa- 
renty as large as the Darhams, and possessing the 
broad loin, large capacious bodies, deep, broad and 
projecting brisket, but with a coarse head and neck, 
which to those familiar with the shorthorns would 





appear ory. 








Tn the fall of the same year, these gentlemen 
made another importation of nine head of pure bred 
Herefords, among which was a cow, named Match- 
less, which had won the first prize when put in com- 
petition with all England at the Oxford Fair of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, From that time to the 
present, Mr. Sotham has been the steadfast advocate 
and most pertinacious breeder of Herefords in the 
United States, in the face of all kinds of opposition; 
and certainly 1! must be admitted that he has had 
the most savage disputes with the advocates and 
breeders of shor-horas, as to the peculiar merits of 





Portrait of the Hereford Cow which took the first premium at the great annual exhibition of the Agricultural 
Society of England, for 1857. 


the two breeds, nearly always having the merits of 
argument in his favor, as well as the weight of beef. 
So confident has this gentleman been, that he has 
frequently issued challenges of the boldest kind for 
the purpose of calling ont and testing the money 
profits to be made from selected animals of the two 
breeds, but these challenges have not led to ang re- 
sults as yet. Lastsummer this gentleman issued a 
challenge to some of the Keatucky breeders, in 
which he ofiered to take five of his yearlings, and 
put them in the lands of any competent and honor- 
able feeder, against five yearlings of the shorthorns, 
to be selected by Brutus J. Clay, or Cassius M. 
Clay, the food of each to be duly computed and "kept 
a strict account of. Each of the five of the two 
breeds to be shown at one of the great fairs of the 
west, when two year old, three year old, four year 
old, and five year old, at which a committee was 
to examine the animals, weigh them, sum up the 
value of their food, and decide which had proved the 
most valuable as profitable animals to be put in 
market for butchering purposes. The offer was not 


| accepted ; and it is worthy of remark that no trial 


under similar conditions has ever been made to test 


| the merits of the two breeds. 


In 1850, Mr. Smythies, an Engiish breeder, offer- 
ed a premium of five hundred dollars, and five ani- 
mals, and challenged the breeders of all Britain to 
compete with him, and they might have the choice 
of any of the nuinerous breeds of that county to se- 
lect from. This cifur was never accepted. During 
the last twenty years there have been several like 
challenges made, but ucither the Shorthorn nor De- 
von men have taken them{up, the'limitations regard- 
ing the cost of food seeming to be the objection. 





The showy, fashionable, and it must be admitted 
also, the real good qualities of the Shorthornrs, so 
striking to the partia'ly educated eye and taste, 
easily fascinated the public judgment, and led cap- 
tive both the wealthy capitalist and the painstaking 
farmer; and whenever the notion of one breed 
strikes in, there is sure to be a disposition to ignore 
the good points of all other breeds, no matter how 
prominent they may be, or even how superior they 





might prove for certain soils or localities. 
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Now the advocates of the Herefords claim that 
they will live on harder fare, work better, feed up 
as quick, if not in less time, and produce a quality 
of beef superior to the Shorthorn, or any other 
breed. That for early maturity, they are ahead of 
all other races, and that for size they came up in 
many cases to the largest. 

In general the Herefords aro not so large a race 
as the Shorthorns; their height is less, but their 
bodies are almost as heavy, being very short on the 
leg, and generally deeper in the chest and flan } in 
proportion, with as good a breadth of loin anu & ack. 
In width» f shoulder, and fulness immedia'g y be- 
hind that point, and the crop, there is no-ar: o their 
superior. ,Behind, their quarters are ¢ onsidered 
better than{the Shorthorns, except in the most care- 
fully bred animals; the hips being considered long- 
er and heavier in proportion to size, and hence they 
are great favorites with the butchers—their beef at 
the London market bringing generally a eent per 
pound more than Shorthorns. For several years 
steadily, from 1838 to 1844, the Herefords took the 
first prize when competing with the Shorthorns at 
the great Smithfleld Cattle Show, in which in some 
of the classes, all breeds were pitted against each 
other, taking into consideration only tha excellence 
of the animals, without regard to the peculiar points 
for which the racc are appreciated. Our readers will 
more readily appreciate the size to which oxen of 
this breed have attained, when they know the length 
and girith of a few of them. In 1853, the short- 
horn ox which took the first prize at the Smithfield 
Cattle Show of that year, girted eight feet four 
inches, and was five feet four inches in length. An- 
other Shorthorn to whic: was awarded the second 
prize girted eight feet three inches and was five feet 
ten inches in length. At the same show a prize 
heifer not quite four year old, girted nine feet two 
inches, and was six feet in length. Inthe Herefords, 
Prince Albert, the same year, showed a Hereford 
steer over three years old that girted nine feet four 
inches, and was only five and a half feet in length; 
an ox of the same race girted nine feet and an inch, 
and was the same length as the first. Two fat cows 
at the same show, girted seven feat eight inches, and 
were each five feet fourinlength. At the same show 
of last year, 1856, a Hereford cow was shown ofa 
live weight of a 2,408 pounds. These sizes and 
weights will give a pretty fair idea of the ability of 
this race to mature quickly and to grow to a great 
weight. It will also show that they must possess 
the desideratum which feeders strive to attain—com- 
pactness of carcase, or great weight within a small 
compass. 

In this breed, however, there is a drawback, 
which may prove of consequence or not, as it may 
be valued by those who raise stock. They are said 
to be almost invariably inferior miikers, though not 





always so. For Mr. Smythies won a premium of 
seventy-five dollars offered for the best cow for dairy 
purposes by the Smithfild Club in 1837; the second 
prize was won by a shorthorn. Where the attention 
of breeders have been given to milk qualities, there 
appears to be no difficulty in developing them in 
this breed, but as they have been accounted of little 
value, they have given way to the properties 
which produce flesh. 

On many of our Michigan lands, especially in the 
northern counties, where there are yet but fow short- 
horn farms, we are inzlined to think that the Here- 
fords would prove one of the most profitable breeds 
which could be tried, and that they would withstand 
the effects of seasons when food might be searce, 
with less loss and more hardiness than any which 
we know, to bo within reach of those who are look- 
ing for stock. Probably the Scotch Galloway might 
be even better, but there are very few, if any, of that 
race to be had in the country. ‘There are few 
Herefords if any now in Michigan, two or three 
head were purchased by a gentleman near Chelsea 
about year ago, but we have never learned that they 
had been brought into the State. 

With this article we give a poratit of the cow 
which took the first prize at the late exhibition of 
the Royal Agricultural Society in England. Next 
month we shall give a similar engraving of a bull 
of this breed, in the same elegant style as this, and 
which is from the burin of H. E. Downer, who exe- 
cutes all our engravings. 

Since the above was written, we have received a 
letter from D. B. Kinyey of Oberlin, Lorain coun- 
ty, Ohio, who gives his experience with Herefords 
as follows : 

Mr. Jounstoxe.—Having seen in the December 
number of the Farmer that you design to say some- 
thing relative to Hereford cattle, I send you a little 
of my experience with them forthe past five years, 
wh ch you can publish or not as you see fit. In the 
spring of 1852, I commenced to improve by getting 
a full blood bull from the herd of W. H. Sotham, of 
New York, and raised the first year eleven half 
blood calves. Finding myself over stocked, I sold 
five steers when a year old for eleven dollars per 
head. They were kept in this neighborhood until 
they were two year old, and then sold for $25 each, 
which was considered a great price in that year.— 
The next yearI raised nine, of which I sold four 
steers last spring being then three years old at $70 
per pair—they girted six feet four inches with ordi- 
nary keeping. 

I have milked twelve heifers half blood the last 
summer, five of them were four years old, and seven 
were three year old. During the spring they raised 
thirteen calves, and gave us about forty pounds of 
butter per week besides. From first of June to first 
of September I likewise made 1,350 pounds o! 
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cheese, and considerable butter. These cows are|tains upwards of 200 of them. In this respect, the 


very gentle and quiet, and are kept in condition very 


representation given is not faithful, but rather par- 


easily; they have made a great deal of butter since|takes of the character of a diagram—distinctness of 
September, but I have kept no account of it. We/structure being the primary object. 


set the milk of one of the three year olds the first 
week in June last, and she gave us over one pound 
of butter per day, five others did as well if not bet- 
ter. Last winter I kept 20 head until March on 


Each fibro-vascular bundle contains two, three or 


more large, frequently asnular vessels, which are 
distinguished by the size of their openings, and in the 
longitudinal section (fig. 2, ¢, ¢,) by the well formed 


wheat straw and corn stalks, with only one and a/rings, separated by an interval of space. 


half bushels per day of soft corn to the lot, and af- 
ter that I fed them each two quarts of corn and 
meal. They came through the season in the very 
best condition. 

“The size of these half bloods is about half way be- 
tween the Devon and Durham, with great weight 
of body for height. Ihavenow a good bull of four 
years old from the herd of W. H. Sotham, which I 
wish to sell, as I want to get another to use with 
my ys resent stock, and this one would be apt to breed 
too close. D. B. brney.” 





The Sorghum Saccharatum. 


A specimen of this plant has been kindly for 
warded to us for examination,by Mr. S. O. Knapp of 
Jackson. 

This plant, like all its congeners, the Grasses, be- 
longs to the class of Endogens (endon, within; gen- 
naein, to produce,) or monocotyledonous plants, the 
characteristics of which are: no separable bark ; no 
concentric circles ; vascular bundles progressive and 
and definite, not increasing at their periphery, the 
solidity diminishing from the circumference to the 
centre ; no distinct pith, its place being occupied by 
the cells of the cellular tissue ; no medullary sheath, 
nor medullary rays ; the cellular tissue interposed 
between the vascular bundles. 

A transverse section of the stem of the Sorghum, 
taken between the joints, issbown at Fig. 1. It is 
found to exhibit a number of fibro-vascular bundles 





Fig.l. Half atransverss section of the stem of the Sorghum. 


(a,) disposed without regularity in the midst of the 
mass of cellular tissue, by which they are everywhere 
surrounded, and which forms the bodies of the en- 
tire fabric. 

These bundles are so extremely numerous that, 


Te 






i 

















Fig. 2. Bection showtng longitudinal arrangement of vessels. 
These ducts, or vessels, are surrounded by woody 
fibre (figs. 1, a, 2,6, b,) and spiral, or scalariform 
scala, a ladder) vessels. Tho transverse diameter 
of these vascular bundles and woody fibre, is so ex- 
tremely minute, that the portion which they repre- 
sent is distinguishcd in transverse section by the 
c‘oseness of their texture, 
A greatly enlarged view is given (fig. 3,) of a fibro- 
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Fig. 3. Enlarged view cf fibro-vascu’ar vessels. 
bro-vascular bundle; a, two ducts, the larger one 
eontaing two rings of an annular vessel ; 5, a vas- 
cular bundle ; ¢, the woody fibre, and d, the ordi- 
nary sized cel's of the celiular tissue, which sur 
round the smallest cells in proximity to the fibro- 
vascular bundle. 

The bundles are least numerous in the centre of 
the stem, and become gradually more approxim:- 
ted towards the circumference. The entire stem is 
invested, or surrou:ded by cellular tissue, (fig. 1, 5,) 
which in these plants oecupiésth> place assigned to 





the section which served for a figure, and which 
measures one-fourth of an inch transversely, con- 


bark in the Exogenous (exo, outward) class. 
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Once formed, the fibro-vascular bundles receive 
no further additions and are consequently incapa- 
ble of extension; the enlargement of the stem de- 
pends upon the developement of new woody bundles. 

Examined in a recent (soft) state, the saccharine 
matter of the Sorghum, is seen to distend the cells 
of the calJular tissue (fig. 1, ¢,) to an extent equal 
to one-third of the whole; it presents a dark and 
glistening appearance, contrasting distinctly with 


‘the transparency of the adjacent cells which contain 


some cther fluid, and as the cells filled with sugar 
occupy the centre of the section, they appear at 
first sight to simulate pith. So long as the Sorg- 
hum matter remains, the cells containing it, appear 
to,be nerrly one-third larger than the neighboring 
cells ; but as soon as it be dissolved out by macera 
tion in water, no perceptible difference in size is ap- 
parert. It is probable that in a still more re- 
cent cane that the sugar will be found in all the cells. 

The cells which surround the fibro-vascular bund- 
les, are much more minute in size than the gener- 
ality of the cells of the cellular tissue. 

It is stated by those persons who have experi- 
ence in the matter, that syrup made from the entire 
cane, ia more or less bitter, and this principle has 
been supposed to reside chiefly, or wholly in this 
last joint—-that from which the suckers are derived. 
It seemed probable from this statement, that the 
bitter principle stood in close relation to the process 
of germination ; but a microscopical examination of 
the structure of that particular joint, compared with 
a joint obtained frem the upper part of the cane 
would appear to negative this view. 

By reference to figures 4 and 5, a structural differ- 
ence is perceptible around the periphery of the cir- 





Fig. 4. Section of joint of Sorghum. 
cumference, as compared with the same part of fig- 
ure 1. We here see a closer, and denser arrange- 
ment of the bundles of woody fibre (a, a) the vessels 
being more than ordinarily minute (especially in fig. 5) 
and very few in number. A longitudinal section of 
the root (fig. 2) more clearly shews this structure. 

If the tongue be applied to a tranverse section, the 
sweet portion will be found within, and the bitter, 
around the margin; the inference is, therefore, that 
this principle is restricted to the external bundles of 
woody fibre by which the joints are consolidated. 


But as every joint gives origin to a leaf, it is yet 
probable that the bitter principle may be an element 
of new growth. 





Fig.5. Section of joint of Sorghum. 

The syrup of the Sorghum, appears to be difficult 
to crystallize; may not the presence of the bitter 
have something to do with this refractory exhibition? 

It might be supposed that the bitter would be 
less developed at some periods of the growth of the 
plant, than at others; or that the root would uni- 
formly display a greater amount of it than any other 
portion of the plant, but this does not appear to be 
case, as a young joint, nearly at the top of the cane 
(fig. 3) would seem to be at least as bitter as the 
joint at the root (fig. 4). 

Under any circumstances it appears to be quite 
easy to procure an uaalloyed sweet syrup from this 
plant, by simply cutting off and discarding all the 
joints, and using the intermediate stems alone. If 
this be done, and the attempt at crystallization re- 
peated, there appears to be no reason why it should 
not suceeed, Henry Goansy. 





Jottings by Our Agent. 


September 24—At Berrien County Fair, met my 
old neighbor, 8. Brownell, now living on Pokagon 
prairie. He told me that five farmers in his neigh- 
borhood, including himself, had thrashed their wheat, 
and found that the average yield was sixteen bushels 
to the acre. This is about an average for that part 
of the county this year. 

Ypsilanti Plains, October 3d.—Charles Holmes 
says no rot on early planted potatoes, except Me. 
shanocks a very little, but late planted are all going, 
they didnot come to maturity before decay of top 
commenced. T. C. Wheeler, in the same neighbor- 
hood, saya it is not the potato disease proper, but 
a species of rust attacks the top, and that stops the 
growth of the tuber, which, being unripe, soon be- 
gins to decay. N. Gregory, of Canton thinks he will 
lose about half his potato crop, all his Meshanocks 
and some Pinkeyes, but the Cowhornsare perfectly 
sound. 

Pittsfield, October 5th.—I am pleasantly surpris- 
ed to find that Mr. John Shipman is manufacturing 
Kellam & Vallead’s patent gang wheel plows, a most 





excellent farm machine, and one which effectually 
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October 6th, Measured a stalk of Yellow Dent 
corn raised by John Gilbert, Ypsilanti. It was 
eight feet to but of first ear, eight feet nine inches 
to second, and thirteen feet to top of tassel. 

Royal Oak, Oakland county, Oct., 17th.—Orson 
Starr’s most successful mode with bees, His hive is 
a common box, twelve inches high, the ends thirteen, 
and the sides sixteen inches long. Cross bars run 
from corner to corner down in the centre to prevent 
the honey from melti'g down in hot weather. 
Straight slats ave let in lengthwise, with ganes on 
top about 1} inches square, and the like distance 
apart, or perhaps one inch wide and the same apart. 
The bees will adapt the thickness of their comb to 
these slats, so bee keepers can vary them to suit 
their notion. Tack a piece of common, shilling fac- 
tory cotton on top of the slats, leaving the outside 
spaces open next the sides of the hive, and a like 
space next the back end, but tack front end to the 
hive. Lay a bosrd over the top each year until the 
hive has swarmed ; then take off the board and set 
on a box same size of hive and six inchesdeep. Mr. 
Starr says he has disccvered, from long experience, 
that bees do the best and are the mest profitable in 
straight boxes to which he can have ready access. 
He is the most successful bee keeper I have ever 
talked with in Michigan. His bees were all lively, 
and everything about them seemed to be in order. 
He told me that he had sold over seventy dollars 
worth of honey this fall, and had just taken off boxes 
enough to make up the hundred dollars, leaving his 
bees all alive and ready for profit next season. His 
plan is simple and perfectly successful. Give it me 
for all patents. 

On the same farm I saw a potato digger which ob- 
tained the first premium at the County Fair ; a fact 
which proves that it was appreciated by the judges. 
I saw it worked on rows not dug; again on the same 
ground where it had been run, and also on ground 
that had been dug with the hoe. In the two latter 
it brought up potatoes to sight, but full as many 
where the hoe had dug as where the machine had 
dug. It is not patented, consequently I am not al- 
lowed to describe it, but that it will perform with 
complete success on ground not rooty, soddy, or 
stony, there can be no doubt; and it will bring po- 
tatoes out as fast as ten or twelve hands can pull off 
the tops and pick them up. 

October 18.—On the farm of Diodate Hubbard. 
near Birmingham, I measured two apple trees, the 
first four feet eleven inches in circumference, the oth- 
five feet. Mr. Hubbard set the orchard in 1825; 
the trees were bought of Mr. Bates, a nurseryman 
of Ashtabula, Ohio. He says he gathered seventy- 
five bushels in one season from the largest—a winter 
Greening. 

Mr. Hubbard has one of the choice farms met with 
occasionally in traveling over Michigan. There isa 


ridge running through it near the centre, northeast, 
and southwest; on this the buildings are situated, 
and from the barn the whole farm can beseen. The 
soil is dark gravelly loam. There is a good sugar 
bush, the ridge continuing through a timbered belt. 
I think if I were located on this farm I would be 
contented for life; but Mr. Hubbard wants to sell, 
and offers any length of credit to suit purchaser— 
garden, out houses, wine house, and everything de- 
sirable. 

October 20th.—Visited the Novelty Iron Works 
of Gustavus Smith, Birmingham. He has a splen- 
did lot of farm implements on hand. Fine horse 
powers, ranging in price from $55, to $75 ; com- 
bined cider mills and corn shellers at $32, press in- 
cluded ; good wood sawing machines in order for 
running for $40. I was forcibly impressed with the 
neatness and strength with which these machines are 
got up, and also the many more useful things that 
are built here. 

October 23.—Town of Waterford. Israel Smith 
says swamp muck is worth more to bring up sandy 
land than the same amount of barnyard manure. 
Haul it on the ground in the fall and winter, lay it in 
heaps, and spread it in the spring. 

In the same town C. Horton, a very worthy farm- 
er, is cultivating the Catawba grape most successful- 
ly. Had a rich crop this season. 

October 27th.—At John Derrick’s, Clarkston. His 
way and success with one acre of marsh and willow. 
He cut, piled and burned the willows, fenced, and 
kept the sprouts down with sheep. In July 1856, 
plowed with a three yoke team and sharp breaking 
plow, six to eight inches deep ; harrowed and sowed 
to turnips. Drouth so severe that not more than 
half the seed germinated, consequently very scatter- 
ing. Spent about two and a half days killing weeds 
with the hoe, and harvested 266 bushels. It wastoo 
wet this season to do anything with, and it isso situ- 
ated that he is not permitted to drain it. In 1856, 
Mr. D, had seven acres of corn on sandy loam which 
had been under cultivation eighteen years. It was 
clover sod, partly run out with June grass. He first 
manured at the rate of ten to twelve loads to the 
acre, evenly spread on the sod, and one barrel of 
plaster to the seven acres; broke up with a jointed 
plow, nine inches deep, by two heavy teams, one pair 
of horses and one yoke of heavy cattle, laying it flat 
over ; then went over with cultivator, finishing with 
light harrow ; marked into rows four feet each way ; . 
wet seed corn (yellow eight rowed) and rolled in 
plaster; left at dressing from three to four stalks in 
a hill; cut up in September, and took from the 
ground one hundred bushels of-ears per acre. The 
corn was cut carrying four rows each way, and the 
ground sowed to wheat after the cultivator. He 
harvested, the present season, twenty bushels per 





acre of Mediterranean and White Flint Wheat. The 
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red midge made its appearance a very little, but it 
could not be discovered that it liked one kind of 
wheat more than the other. The flint wheat was the 
most plump. 

Mr, Derrick «lso raised one and aquarter acres of 
potatoes in 1856, with the following labor and re 
sults. The land was clover sod on a light sandy soil. 
He put on twelve loads of manure, turned over as 
th above, with a jointer plow. nine inches deep; 
harrowed and marked both ways three and a half 
feet apart ; planted large seeds, cutting the largest 
and putting two pieces in a hill, which took about 
nine and a half busne!s per acre ; cultivated between 
the rows both ways twice, finishing with plow turn- 
ing light furrow one way ; spent one and a half days 
with hoe in tending ; dug two hundred bushels and 
realized seventy-five dollars from the crop over and 
above cost of taking to market. They sold at an 
average of five shillings and six pence per bushel, 

White Lake. October 27.~-Robert Garner sheared 
from sixty-three sheep an average fleece of six 
pounds two ounces and a fraction, per head. There 
was but one wether in the flock. Six two-year-old 
bucks sheared as follows. No. 1 gave twelve and a 
half pounds, No. 2, eleven and a half, Nos. 3 and 4, 
eleven pounds each, No. 5, ten a half, and No. 6, ten 
pounds. There were eight one-year-old bucks, the 
balance of the flock were Spanish ewes from the 
Bingham flock, Vermont. 

Harrison, Macomb county, Nov, 6.—H. C. Edger- 
ly has some fine horses; one admirable large, well- 
proportioned colt, three years past, and one grey, 
seven past, of fine build, heavy body, and short legs. 

Memphis, Nov. 9.—This town, on the county line, 
north of Macomb and south of St. Clair, contains 
from eight to twelve hundred inhabitants ; it has 
six stores, two hotels, one kept by J. P. Quick, for- 
merly at the junction of Piank Roads near New 
Baltimore. ‘ihere ere two honses of pudlic wor- 


ship, two district schoo!s. two fivuring mills, two 
lumber mills, two fouzidrics, two tanneries, besides 
blacksmith, wagon and carriage shops, painters, join- 


ers &c.; and the best of all, both village and coun- 
try are popoulated by av honest, enterprising, indus- 
trious set of inhabitants, among whom our friend L. 
S. Gilbert is conspicuous for social, home philanthro- 
py and private enterprise. 

Memphis is in the midst of a good farming coun- 
try, about equi-distant from Baltimore, St. Clair, 
and Port Huron. Being six miles from the line of 
Port Huron and Milwaukee R. R., it is a desirable 
location for new settlers, who can purchase land at 
second hand for from six to ten dollars per acre. 
Just north of this village, about two miles, is that 
delightful ridge of 1. nd spoken of in Jottings of Au- 
gust 1856, on which I am told that there is vacant 
land yet to be had at the above rates. I can say, 
from having passed through this region now the 





second time, that this is a desirable spot for location 
for either tarmers or mechanics. There are induce- 
ments of market, timber, soil, and other facilities not 
often met with even in this State of local ad- 


vantages. 

November 18.—Siey ned with A. J. Palmer, where 
I saw a cane crus’ er in ene acion, which, to say the 
least, evinced niuch of the old Yankee propensity to 


save time and co one’s own werk. It was of wood, 
two cranks by which Mr. P. andhis hired man spent 
the evening in crushing sorghum, which was fed to 
the machine by a young lad, one stalk at a time. 

Town of Port Huron —Mr. J. Miller has a gar- 
den of about 13 acres, from which he raised, the pres- 
ent year, forty bushels of beets, two hundred bush- 
els of turnips, ruta baga and: white globe, some of 
the latter weighed nineteen pounds, and the average 
weight of the ruta bagas was eight pouuds; sixty- 
five bushels of carrots, about twenty of parsnips, ten 
of onions, forty-five bushels of apples, twenty of 
cherries, plenty of currants, from which he made 
fifteen gallons of wine ; there were other vegetables, 
squashes &c., in proportion., The soil was yellow 
sand. I had the above from Mr. Miller, except that 
I saw the ground and piles of the vegetable, but did 
not learn from him the manner of cultivation or how 
much he realized. 

St. Clair, Nov. 20.—Saw at the stable of 8. 
Brown's Hote!, the noble horse, Crown Point Black 
Hawk, half brother to Washtenaw Chiefs This 
horse competed wlth Black Hawk Beauty and Wesh- 
tenaw Chief at our late State Fair in the class of 
horses for all work, and obtained the second prize. 
He is an admirable horse, and of rather larger size 
than the Morgan stock generally. 

St. Clair —Crops and stock of 8. B. Brown. Mr. 
Brown raised, the present year, 32) bushels of car- 
rots from two fifths of an acre; soi! clayey loam, fun 
derdrained and worked ten inches deep ; no fertilizers 
were used except common barnyard manure, eight 
loads on the piece. He has raised earrots on black 
loam, many roots over two fect long, and numbers 
measuring from twelve to sixteen inches in circum- 
ference. 

Friend Brown has the Mammoth Sugar, Muca- 
tine, Catawba, Isabella, and Sweetwater grapes. 
They have stood the two past winters well ; all fruit- 
ed the present season and are in flourishing condi- 
tion. They are planted on an underdrain of bones, 
horns, &c., from the tannery, instead of tiles. He 
has also experimented with charcoal and bones, to 
which, in every instance, he finds a root has put out 
its fibres and penetrated. He thinks the greatest 
cause of failure in raising grapes in this climate is in 
not keeping the wild branches properly trimmed off 
and the vines cut back to make them harder. Mr 
B. thinks, however that the Sweetwater is too te n 
der a plant for this climate. 
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Mr. Brown has raised, this year, fifty acres of oats, 
pine top variety, averaging forty bushels per acre ; 
four acres of potatoes with very little rot, on clayey 
ground, not underdrained, and a half acre with no 
rot of consequence on other ground. 

Of Mr. Brown’s stock, I would remark that his 
bull, which I mentioned in my jottings of last year, 
but said nothing for, has astonished me by his 
change for the better ; he has filled up where he 
was deficient, thickened up, and is a noble fellow. 
I saw his stock on many farms; it is an ornament 
to the county. Among the increase of his stock 
since last year, Mr. B. numbers three heifers, one 
pair of twins, now fourteen months old, and beauties. 
He has sold three bull calves, full blood ; one, thir- 
teeen months old, to Mr. Cole, of Worths, for $100; 
one, two and a half months old, a heifer’s calf, to 
Mr. Allison, of Lynn, for $75; one, four months old, 
old cow’s calf, to Wm. Shinse of Columbus, for $50; 
and one half blood heifer calf to Mr. Allison, for 
$25; The receipts for sale of calves alone foots up 
$250, and he has on hand now of heifer calves, one 
full blood and seven half bloods, also one bull. 

I cannot close this part of my jottings without re- 
lating an incident that will be a little personal, yet 
I flatter myself that I shall be excused, as it shows 
the spirit in which St. Clair farmers compete with 
each other. At their late county fair Mr. Baird 
says to Mr. Brown: 

“Tam determined to beat you in stock, ifit costs 
me twofthousand dollars.” 

“That is right—just what I want; replies 
Brown. 

Iremark to our farmer friends} that this is the 
kind of spirit that benefits the country. “But,” says 
a moderate farmer, “these men are able.” To be 
sure, they are able, and it is because they are, that 
the beat stock will be brought within your reach ; 
therefore, let us give due credit tof that enterprise 
which, by stocking and enriching the country in this 
way, is increasing its productive wealth and means 
of usefulness. 

Salem, Washienaw County, Dec. 2,—Mr. Henry 
Hickox has a fine young stallion, three years past, 
called Young Arabian, He was sired by a Duroc 
and Messenger colt, out of a mare sired by Bussorah, 
the old imported Arabian, originally kept in New 
York city; grand dam a full blood English mare, 
owned by Chester Richardson, Monroe county, N. 
Y. Ido notpretend to be a judge of horses, or a 
horse fancier, but will venture my opinion that this 
colt will be a valuable one as a roadster for endur- 
ance, and also sufficiently speedy. He took the first 
prize at the late county fair at Ann Arbor. The only 
reason why I should prefer him to the Morgan 
Black Hawk is, that he has more weight of body 
and muscle, consequently more power. 

At Salem, same county, I enjoyed the hospitality 


of Mr. Stanbro, whose name has often been mention- 
ed in the Farmer, in connection with improved im- 
plements of farm husbandry. The great advantage 
of all his implements is their simplicity and perfect 
adaptation to the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. He has very cheap, simple, yet efficient 
straw cutting machines, intended for the use of any 
one who keeps but one horse and a cow or two, to 
eat fodder by hand. It works on the most simple, 
but strictly philosophic principles ; the knife is easi- 
ly kept in order, because easy to be got at. Let 
those who want a cheap, useful little article, enquire 
of Mr. Stanbro; they will not be disappointed.— 
Price $5.00. He has also an excellent plan for 
hanging gates so that they can be raised above the 
snow in winter, and lowered close to the ground in 
summer. I have seen these hangings in operation ; 
there is no cheat in the matter; they answer the 
purpose completely, and are preferable for strength, 
durability and cheapness. Price $1,50, with in- 
structions how to put them on. 

On looking over the December number, I find 
that in my notice of fhe Monroe County Fair, Mr. 
Sherman’s four year old Black Hawk Stallion is en- 
tirely left out. He is a fine horse, of the same stock 
and pedigree as the others mentioned, and dark bay 
in color. J. A. Baupwin. 


Wool Examinations. 








A magnified fibre of Mr. Gillet’s Saxony wool compared with 
a fibre of Leicester wool magnified with the same power. 


During the past month we have been favored 
with parcels of fine wool, from the flocks of Mr. 
Peekham of Parma, and N. S, Schuyler of Birming- 
ham, Mr. Peckham’s samples were fourteen in nun- 
ber, as enumerated below, and were, we believe, al- 
together confined to the Spanish Merino race, 
in which class he has long borne off a large number 
of premiums at all our State Fairs. He did not 
give any mention of the breed of sheep from which 
the samples came, but from our own knowledge of 
his flock we feel certain that all his samples may be 
put down as of pure Spanish merino wool. 

Mr. N.S. Schuyler, of Birmingham, Oakland 
county, sent us altogether 21 samples, which he enu- 





merated as follows, and to which we have appended 
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the remarks of Dr. Goadby as they passed his ex- 

amination: 

1, A Silesian buck, A fine and excellent wool, imbrica- 
tions well marked. 

2. Silesian buck. A fine wool, but not very good. 

3. A French buck. A fine and most beautiful wool, can 
not be surpassed. 

4, A French buck. Not quite so fine, but a beautiful wool. 

6 A Silesian and French buck. Fine, but decidedly in- 
ferior. 

6. A Silesian and French ewe. Not quite so fine, but an 
excellent wool. 

8. A Silesian and French ewe lamb, Moderately fine, but 
a beautifal wool. 

9. A Silesian and Spanish ewe. Notso fine, but quality 
very good. 

10. A ewe three-fourths to seven-eighths French, (and na- 
tive we suppose.—Ep). Notso good as those examined. 

22. The same. Moderately fine, but an excellent wool. 

12. Thesame. Fair, and a most excellent wool. 

13. A French ewe imported. A fine and good wool, 

14, A French ewe imported. An inferior wool, nearly 
smooth. 

15. A Spanish buck. Not examined. 

16. A Spanish buck, Not examined. 

17. A Spanish buck from Stickneys flock of Vermont, and 
sired by the celebrated Robinson buck. A fine and 
beautiful wool, equal to No. 8. 

18, A Spanish ewe. Wool as fine and good as No. 17, 

19. A Spanish ewe, Not examined. 

26. A Spanish ewe. Not examined. 

21, A three-quarter French and quarter Spanish buck 
Not examined. 

The labor incident to the examination of this 
wool was very great, each wool having to be cleaned 
with sulphuric ether, and prepared for the micros- 
cope, hefore they could be compared with each 
other. The whole examination occupied the entire 
part of four days. Some of the samples were not 
examined for want of time, and also because they 
were considered mere repetitions. 

It will be seen that Dr. Goadby’s decisions do not 
agree with those of the judges at the. fair, but it 
must be taken into consideration that the judges 
do net decide altogether on the merits of the wool. 
They also weigh the animal on its several points of 
conformation, constitution, and ability to breed supe- 
rior stock, With these points the professor had no- 
thing todo. But he calls attention to one fact, 
which is the difference of the wool from breeding 
animals and those which do not breed; and he also 
raises the question as to the wool of wether sheep, 
and whether it would not be found, generally, of a 
superior and more uniform quality to that of ewes, 
or even of the bucks themselves. We suggest that 
some of our friends send us a few samples taken from 
choice full blood and grade wethers of the several 
breeds, that they too may be examined. 

As a general conclusion, it would seem that the 
Silesian wools are not an improvement on either 
Spanish, French or Saxony, and that when crossed 
with either, the wool is deteriorated. 


Report of Dr. Goadby of the Agricultural College, 
on. certain wools submitted to him for examination. 
Several samples of wool have been handed to me 

for microscopical examination and report, by the 

Edi‘or of the Michigan Farmer. 

They have been received from Mr. Samuel Toms 
of Ohio, N. 8, Schuyler, of Birmingham, and Mr. B, 
Peckham of Parma. 

The specimen from Mr. Toms, was taken from “a 
pure Leicestershire ram”; 1t is astrong, coarse, mag- 
nificent wool—admirably adapted for flannels, blan- 
kets, and strong warm woollen clothing, but altogeth- 
er inadequate for the manufacture of fine fabrics. 
It is remarkable for its great length, and colossal 
size ; being three, and even four times the diameter 
of French, Silesian, Spanish, and other wools. 

Three other specimens of Leicestershire wool, so 
nearly resemble the specimen alluded to, that no fur- 
ther description is necessary. 

Mr. Peckham’: Premium list of 14 Wools—My 
examination of these wools conflicts sadly with the 
opinions of the Judges, at the late State Fair, as will 
appear from the appended copy of the remarks made 
after examining each specimen, to which the premi- 
um list is added : — 






No.1. A fine good Wool... ..20..-. «2-20 --00---0-000 Ist prbmium 
2. A much better wool than No. 1-..- ee 
8. Equal to No. 1, inferior to No. 2... aaceee 6 
4. Finest and best wool yet examined inal “ 
5. The worst specimen yetseen........---------- ied 
6. A fine good W0O0]...-..0... ------ eoe0---- === 2ip & 
7. A good wool—nothing extraordinary. .....--- Ist 
8. Like the last... .---- ---- ---- 000 cone === none - “ 
8, An excellent wool.......-----------e---e00--- Ist & 


10, Excellent quality......-------- .----.--------18t “ 
11. Fin: rthan common, one of jhe best in the list..2d 


12. Ae fine as the last, q uslity remarkable-....--.. 1st «“ 
13. For fineness and quality surpasses all the rest.2d = ¢* 
14. Equal to the last bat finer... ......---- sae... lst « 


These specimens of wool were eabh examined in 
the order in which they are marked, and the obser- 
vations recorded before looking at another specimen. 
The remark at No. 4, “finest specimen yet examin- 
ed,” is meant to apply to the first four wools. The 
“ premium” list was not seen till the end of the ex- 
amination. 

From the foregoing statement it is difficult to un- 
derstand on what principle the awards are made : 
No. 1, a fair ordinary wool, receives the 1st premi- 
um ; while No. 2. a “much better wool” gets only 
the second! No. 5,“the worst specimen yet ex-. 
amined,” is honored with the first premium; while 
No. 4, “ the finest, and best yet seen” is put off with 
the second premium. 

Out of four specimens, quite extraordinary for 
their quality, (Nos. 4, 11, 13, and 14) only one ob- 
tains the first, while the remaining three must be 
content with the second premium. To make the 
error complete, worthless, or at best indifferent 
specimens, carry off the first prize ! , 

In this list, no reference is made to the breeds—a 
most important fact, nor, with few exceptions, to the 





sex. 
Mr. Schuyler, has been more thoughtful in these 
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respects, and puts us in possession of information of 


wool of his Silesian sheep, like those formerly re- 
ported on, are very indifferent. The sheep of pure 
blood, French and Spanish, present most beautiful 
wools; fine, and with imbrications closely set and 
very strongly marked. 

In the instances in which these breeds have been 
crossed with Silesian, the quality of the wool, is 
more or less deteriorated. Again, the wool of the 
male is found to be, with few exceptions, greatly su- 
perior to the wool of the female sheep ; but the ex- 
ceptions come (most likely, though the fact is not 
stated) under the physiological law, which renders 
it certain that the wool from a breeding, should be 
much worse than from a maiden ewe—the assump- 
tion therefore is, that the fine specimens of ewe wool, 
were obtained from maiden females. 

For example: amongst the wool from ewes in 
Mr. Schuyler’s list there are four (Nos. 7, 9, 10 and 
14) of very inferior quality—the worst of the whole 
parcel; the presumption is these were breedirg 
ewes ; for, on the other hand, Nos. 11, 12,13 and 
18, are excellent wools, and these were most likely 
obtained from maiden ewes. 

The wool from the lambs, is always excellent. 

It may be further remarked that the ewes with 
wool of best quality were pure blood, French and 
Spanish, with only one exception, and she had “from 
three-fourths, to seven-eighths” French blood in her. 
Of the four with inferior wool, two were Silesian and 
French ; one three-fourths to seven-eights French ; 
and one pure French ; the two latter appearing to 
confirm the view above enuunciated. The Silesian 
variety appears to be a great favorite at the present 
time, and the wools of this breed have been subject 
to more than ordinary scrutiny. 

As arule, they are entitled to rank as fine, but 
not the finest wools—some of Mr. Gillet’s Saxony 
exceeding some of them in this respect, and being 
fully equal to the finest Silesian specimen yet ex- 
amined. 

Mr. Schuyler sent two specimens of pure Silesian 
wool, and Mr. Gillett (ou a former occasion) four 
specimens. Mr. Schuyler’s specimens were both 
from bucks ; of Mr. Gillett’s the sex is not known. 

One of Mr. Schuyler’s (No. 2) is almost smooth, 
therefore worthless; No. 1 is a coarse, but good wool 
—much coarser than the Saxony. 

Three, out of four of Mr. Gillett’s, are very fine— 
quite as fine as the best Saxony, with imbrications 
well marked for a Silesian sheep—in other words, 
they do not appear to be nearly as prominent in this, 
as in other breeds. I do not think that the quality 
of Mr. Schuyler’s French (Merino ?) and Spanish, 
and Mr. Gillett’s Saxony can be exceeded. 

In the former article, the figure given was copied 
from a coarse blanket wool ; this article is illustra- 


|ted from a drawing carefully made from one of Mr. 


great practical value. Thus, it wlll appear that the’ Gillet’s fine Saxony wools. It will be readily under- 


stood that a wool with a great number of short, de- 
cided scales, must have a greater tendency to mat, 
or felt, than a wool in which the scales are scarcely 
developed—so thin, that even high power can scarce- 
ly render them visib e, 

Finally, from the facts obtained in the examination 
of the wools reierred to in the present and the for- 
mer papers on this subject, it would appear that 
some breeds of sheep (Leicestershire) farnish a large, 
| strong, coarse, but most excellent wool ; others, like 
| the Saxony, French, nnd Spanish, produce a remark- 
‘ably fine, and very superior quality of wool. The 
| Silesian wool is fine, (sometimes) but comparatively 
worthless, and its crosses, only tend to spoil an oth- 
erwise good wool. 

And that, lastly, the male wool is to be preferred, 
for economic purposes. Henpy Goapsy. 


The Receipts of Mr. John Phillips’ Farm. 


Mr. Eprtor.—After some neglect in sending you 
the amount sold off my farm in the year 1856, I 
would now say there are 90 acres of tolerable im- 
provements on it, leaving 33 of woodland and pas- 
ture. The sales of that year were $1254; of this 
amount there were 1300 lbs. of butter sold for 20 
cents per lb., being the produce of seven cows, the 
remainder was from grain and stock. I paid for 
farm labor, with some fencing and underdraining, 
#400 on this place. I have laid out considerable 
money the past thirty years on this farm. From 
practical experience, I find it yet capable of great 
improvements; the fertile valleys on this farm, af- 
ter all the improvement I have made, are only yet in 
a state to make thorough cultivation useful, by 
ditching, and thorough draining. The manure made 
on the farm, collected with care, and of which I drew 
from my barnyard 182 waggon loads last spring, 
was applied to my corn crop with good result. Be- 
fore I stop, I cannot avoid remarking that the beau- 
ty of my Southdown sheep is very pleasing ; they 
were purchased of Mr. Wm. Whitfield, near Pontiac, 
at the State Fair in Detroit, 1856. Mr. Johnstone, 
if you think these few lines worthy of a place in your 
paper, they are at your disposal. 

Respectfully yours, JoHN PHILiirs. 

Ypsilanti, December 15th, 1857. 

Will a Pig Pay? 

[The following amusing and instructive chapter 
on breeding and feeding hogs, is taken from an 
English paper, and will well repay perusal. We 
hope al! will read it. We have reduced the curren- 
cy to dollars and cents.—Ed.] 

“Every one says, and what every one says must 
be true, that pigs will not pay. Every farmer says 


so, and your thrifty tradesmen’s wives, who occa- 
sionally fatten a pig and keep an account of the 
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cost declare, ‘ their pork stands them in a shilling a 
pound.’ Then why do we keep pigs at all? Ob- 
viously, as it appears to me, from motives of mere 
benevolence. What other possible motive can in- 
duce us to keep an ugly, dirty, unsavory (except 
when on the table), unprofitable animal, but with 
the view of charitably feeding our fellow-creatures? 
With this view our British farmers (I glory in being 
one of them) breed our pigs, rear our pigs, fatten 
our pigs, take them to market, and sell them at a 
dead loss. But as charity must have its lirits—as 
no man can prudently exceed a certain sum in alms- 
giving (that is, preparing his pigs for mark et)—with 
the view of making this sum go as far as possible, 
and so conferring as great a benefit as possible on 
the public, I submit to my brother-farmers this 
‘‘Practical Paper on Pigs.” I shall confine myself 
to color and size. There never was a good horse, 
they say, of a bad color; and so it may be with 
pigs. Were it my practice to confine my pigs al- 
together to their sties, and to shelter them in the 
summer from the sun, I might not object to a white 
pig. ButI have found that, when turned out to 
grass in Devonshire, the sun has a very injurious 
effect upon the skins of white pigs; therefore, I 
have latterly confined myself to black. Most far- 
mers are inclined to select a large breed: ‘ Ay,’ said 
one; ‘there is some growth in that pig. ‘ Yes, 
says another ; ‘that’s what I call a good farmer's 
pig, none of your faney sort.’ And yet I very much 
doubt if they are right. The native pigs both of 
England and Ireland were of a large breed, and with- 
out any great aptitude to fatten. Our improved 
breeds have been produced by judicious crossing 
with the Chinese and Neapolitan, which have even 
too great a tendency to turn food into fat; the more 
the breed we select takes after these latter, the 
more profitable, in my opinion, we shall find them ; 
and that, in nine cases out of ten, the same quantity 
of food, judiciously given, will add more to the 
weight of two pigs of a small breed than to one of 
the larger (unimproved) breed ; while the quality of 
the increased weight will be greatly preferable in the 
small breed, and fetch a higher price in the market 
[for pork, fresh or pickled. Edit.] 

“ Breeding.—Sows should be at least two years 
old before they are mated. They are not full grown 
until five or six. Highbred [especially if allowed to 
get too fat for want of exercise—Edit.] will often 
not breed at all, or at any rate have only half the 
usual number of pigs. Where, there‘ore, only one 
or two breeding sows are kept to eat up the waste 
of the farm [and produce suckers and small porkers], 
it may be well to be content with a ‘farmer's sow, 
but on all occasions obtain the services of a first-rate 
boar, especially for the first litter, inasmuch as it is 
said that whatever number of litters a sow may 
have in the course of her life, they all, to some ex- 
tent, take after her first mate. ‘Oh that hallowed 
form is ne’er forgot, &c. But those who breed on 
a large scale should spare no trouble or expense in 
obtaining the very best animals, both male and fe- 
male, that can be procured. 

“ Farrowing.—By all means arrange it, if possi- 
ble, that your sows farrow in March—not earlier, on 
account of the very cold weather in December, Ja- 
nuaryy and February—not later, lest you lose the 
chance ofa second litter before the cold weather 
sets in. Tobe sure, the Royal Agricultural and 
the Bath and West of England Societies offer prizes 
for a pen of sows not exceeding six months old in 
June or July, farrowed consequently in December 





or January; and to win these prizes the pigs must 
be comfortably bedded during the inclement wea- 
ther in woollen rags or cotton waste, and clothed in 
Jersey Jackets, which may be obtained from those 
union workhouses where they teach the elegant and 
useftl accomp'ishment of crotchet work, and do not 
teach sewing, baking, cooking, washing, digging or 
hoeing. But I strongly recommend the practical 
farmer not to breed too early in the spring or too 
late in the autumn. The latter is by far the most 
serious error. You may protect your very early 
pigs for a month or two, and then they will have a 
summer’s run before them, but a litter late in av- 
tumn is seldom worth rearing. Your sow about to 
farrow should be separated from the herd some time 
before partarition. You otherwise run the risk of 
her being injured and bringing forth dead pigs.— 
The stye should be 12 feet by 10, with a strong pole 
parallel with the walls, 6 inches from the ground, 
and as mnch from the walls, to leave room for the 
little pigs to escape being laia unon when the mo- 
ther lies down to suckle them. The straw should 
be cut short. When the sow is of a valuable breed, 
and careless of her young, I have sometimes piaced 
the young, wrapped ina blanket, in a cask half-filled 
with straw, presenting them frequently to the mo- 
ther to be suckled for two or three days, until they 
had acquired strength enough to avoid being lain 
upon. While suckling her young, the soav should 
be exceedingly well fed. She should be turned out 
of her stye for alittle exercise for a short time daily, 
even within a few hours after parturition. When 
the young begin to take food from the trough 
(which they will do at two weeks old), they should, 
where there is a dairy, be supplied with milk ; oil- 
cake may be advantageously boiled in the food, both 
for mother and young. At about two months old 
the young should be weaned. In my neighborhood, 
they invariably separate the mother and young be- 
fore sunrise on a Sunday morning, with the view of 
the sow having young again at tho earliest possible 
period, about 17 weeks from the day of weaning.— 
Immediately after weaning, the sow’s food should be 
reduced, If kept too well, her breeding will be re- 
duced. If kept too well, her breeding will be re- 
tarded ; but when decidedly in pig, she should be 
kept in good condition. 

“ Feeding.—By feeding, I mean, not merely fat- 
tening, but the proper mode of nourishing the ani- 
mal from the hour of its birth till the day of its death, 
For the first six months the young pig must be fed 
as well as possible on food that will make more bone 
and muscle than fat, Therefore I should withhold 
Linseed, which contains three times as much oil as 
the same weight of oil-cake, and should give them 
oats and bran in preference to either Indian corn or 
Barley-meal. After six months, a pig for the next 
twelve months should merely be kept in growing 
condition, so as to be strong and healthy. Every 
ounce of fat laid on growing animals previous to 
their being put up to fat is adead loss. [No; a 
pig without fat is a disgrace. 7’. C. J.] Grass in 
summer is the natural food for such pigs. I have, 
at the present moment, December 24, a dozen sows, 
from 15 to 20 months old, that have tasted nothing 
but grass for six months, and are still in the field 
with the shelter of only a linhao, but amply + 
plied with straw to run into when they please. In 
winter, the grass failing, the pig would turn up the 
ground in search of roots—then it is upon roots we 
must feed him. In November I took in all my pigs 
under nine months old, and from that period have 
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been keeping them in growing condition on roots 
and bran. As the spring advances they will have 
vetches, after that their summer's run on grass, and 
at the end of the year will come in for breeding 
sows—that is, as many of them as will breed early; 
many of the highly-bred animals will decline to breed 
at all, or delay to a period too late for the farmer’s 
purpose. Sows ascertained to be barren, after the 
completion of the second year, will share the fate 
of the majority of their brothers, and be fattened for 
the market. I don’t wash the roots I give my pigs 
—it may be right to wash for men and sheep who 
do not eat roots ina state of nature [and have to 
ruminate]; but as hogsin a state of nature find 
roots for themselves deeply buried in the earth, and 
I have never once known a tame pig take a cake or 
root to a stream to wasa them—down they go earth 
and all. I question if earth be not a proper condi- 
ment for a sucking pig’s digestion. My orders are 
for the swineherd to throw some clay into each of 
the sties daily [Mr. Lawes cured two sickly pigs by 
giving them a mixture of coal, salt, and superphos- 
phate.] My plan with roots is this—-the unwashed car- 
rots or mangel I cut up small, and mix in the propor- 
tion of lewt. of bran to a ton of roots. Bran con- 
tains in the same weight more than any other meal 
of the peculiar nourishment that is fitted for grow- 
ing animals ; the bran I mix well with the cut roots 
in a tub, or on a brick floor ; it soon begins to fer- 
ment, and this is, I think, a substitute for cooking. 
[Pulping the roots would be more effective than 
slicing, to produce fermentation; but according to 
the Rev. ‘I. C. James’ experience, ‘steaming the 
roots and mixing the liquor and the roots with bran 
produces one-third more profit,” which, of course, 
pays well for the fuel. Edst.] I should confine sows 
to this mixture and to grass and vetches, and —_ 
when in pig or suckling, not feed them more highly 
—even carrots are too nutritious for a sow intended 
for breeding, and she must be kept on mangel or 
swedes and bran. Well-bred pigs will pay, I think, 
at least as well as sheep, for being depastured during 
simmer on grass. I put up 16 pigs, weighing 
about 4 stone each, one half on carrots and bran, the 
other half on mangel and bran. A ton of carrots 
and a cwt. of bran produced in 18 days an increase 
of 90 lbs.—deducting in each case one-sixth for of- 
fal, estimating the remainder at $2.50 per 201b., and 
deducting $1.35, the value of the bran, one lot 
paid me $8.00 a ton for carrots, the other $6.62 
for a ton of Mangel. During this period they 
consumed above 16 tbs. daily, and increased in 
weight upon the carrots 10 0z., and upon the man- 
gel 8 oz. During a second period of 16 days they 
consumed daily 25lb. each, and increased upon the 
carrots 14 oz., and upon the mangel only 7 0z. This 
mixture of bran and roots, preferring carrots when 
to be had to mangel, may be continued when pigs 
are put up for fattening, gradually adding Indian, or 
barley or oatmeal. Frequent changes of all kinds of 
food will admit the following process :—To learn 
how long you can increase your meal with profit, 
weigh your pigs weekly, and set their increased 
weight against their increased cost. Last year I 
put up 20 pigs to fatten upon roots, and a large pro- 
portional quantity of oat and barley-meal. During 
the first fortnight the increased weight, compared 
with tue food consumed, paid me 9s. €d.; the second 
fortnight, 4s. 6d. In the third period of three weeks, 
they cost me 80 dollars, while the value of their in- 
creased weight was but 40 dollars. What happiness 
for a farmer to think he has bestowed 40 dollars in 


actual charity to pig consumers, Pigs are apt to 
be infested with vermin. If found they should be 
thoroughly well washed with soft soap, and exceed- 
ingly well dried—they may be frequently dry-brush- 
ed with advantage, under any circumstances. A pig 
put to fatten in a thoronghly clean state need not 
be put to the weekly annoyance of being washed 
and perhaps not effectually dried. 

“ Manure.—The ox walks off to market with his 
whole carcase—bone, muscle, fat and offal—contain- 
ing an immense quantity of mineral ingredients of 
the soil, which can only be replaced by the reintroe 
duction, at a considerable expense, of artificial or 
other manure. The sheep does the same, and half 
the live weight of sheep is offal, which, with the car- 
case, is wholly lost to the farm. The pig is most 
frequently killed on the farm, and the whole of the 
offal left behind ; and then a pig carries away a very 
small portion indeed of bone and muscle compared 
with his fat. And that fat is almost exclusively 
composed of carbon, derived principally from the at- 
mosphere, and which need not necessarily be restor- 
ed, provided the manure made in producing thut fat 
be applied to the soil, and the young plants stimu- 
lated thereby to reimbibe from the atmosphere the 
same amount of carbon. With tolerably good land, 
and no lack of capital, a farmer cannot do better 
than cultivate white crops alternately, and, witha 
moderate dairy, confine his stock exclusively to pigs! 
Let him consume his oats, sell off both wheat and 
barley, and buy Indian corn and bran. Indian corn 
is about the same price as barley, but 60 instead of 
52 lbs. to the bushel. A bushel of barley-meal is 
generally supposed to add 10 Ibs. to the weight of a 
pig. Ihave foundin my latest experiments that a 
bushel of Indian corn produced an increased weight 
to apig of 15 lbs.” 





Insurance for Farmers. 


Mr. Eprror—I have recently sustained a loss of 
some $600, by fire. No insurance. This led me 
to reflect on some means of insuring against such 
losses. 

I believe there are but few insurance companies 
in the State, and the constitution prohibits their cre. 
ation by special act; but provides that such corpo- 
rations may be formed under general laws. 

As your paper is neither political nor sectarian ; 
and has perhaps for that reason a more general cir- 
culation in this State than any other, I wish to beg 
the privilege of introducing through it to the public 
a plan for a general law under which insurance com- 
panies may be organized ; an additional reason for 
choosing the Farmer for that purpose is, the plan 
seems better adapted to the rural portions of our 
State than for cities and villages. The plan is this, 
let the legislature pass a law constituting each or- 
ganised township, and each incorporated city and 
village in the State a mutual insurance company for 
insuring against losses by fire. Let the act provide 
that the township boards of the townships, the may- 
or and aldermen of cities, and the president and 
trustees of villages, be and constitute the ofiicers of 





said companies, with power and directions to ascer- 
tain the amount of damages sustained when a loss 
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shall occur ; and when so ascertained, that some per 
cent of the damage, not exceeding two thirds, shall 
be audited and allowed for the benefit of the person 
or persons sustaining such loss, and let it be added to 
the tax roll and collected the same as other taxes and 
paid to the person entitled thereto. Let the super- 
visors and assessors at the time of assessing the pro- 
perty in their respective jurisdictions, make a sepa- 
rate assessment of each person’s buildings; and in 
case of !oss, each person should be required to pay in 
proportion to the valuation of his or her buildings, 
or in proportion to the amount in which they are 
themselve insured. It would be proper to pay a less 
per cent of the loss sustained, in case some trade or 
occupation considered hazardous or extra hazardous 
had been carried on in, or near the buildings destroy- 
ed, or where goods, wares, and merchandise of the 
same character had been stored. And the act 
should further provide that no person should be en- 
titled to its benefits in case the same property had 
been insured by any other company, or in case it was 
made to appear that the loss occurred through the 
gross negligence of the owner or occupant, or that 
all possible exertions were not made to extinguish 
the fire ; the maximum of damages should also be 
fixed, and in case the amount was large it might be 
raised during two or more years. 

The act should perhaps also provide, that in case 
the loser should be dissatisfied with the doings of the 
officers, he might appeal to the circuit court of the 
county. 

The act should also provide that the voters of 
townships, cities and villages, might vote at some an- 
nual or special township meeting whether they would 
accept the provisions of the actor not, I have 
made the above suggestions because very many wish 
to be insured against loss by fire. We are frequent- 
ly importuned by itinerant agents, of whom we can 
know nothing, to insure in forelgn companies, of the 
solvency of which we know as little as of the agents. 

If the above plan is not feasible, will some of the 
readcrs of the Farmer propose a substitute, or, if it 
is simply liable to some objections, will they please 
point them out and offer amendments. 

Hanover, Mich., Sept., 1857. 


[ We give place to the suggestions of our cor- 
respondent, but do not think that any such system 
as he suggests could be put in the form of a law or 
would find favor with the community. The mutual 
system comes nearly up to all his wants, and, if carri- 
edout in good faith, which is the great difficulty, in 


a good system.—ED. ] 
—_—_——_——__————————_——— 


Our Note Book—Kalamazoo County. 


During the month of November we paid a brief 
visit to Kalamazoo, and whilst in that village had 
an opportunity of making some notes on the im- 





provements being made in its vicinity. In few in- 
stances have we been more gratified than by a visit 
to the new cemetery, in company with the Hop. D. 
S. Walbridge, and James Taylor, Esq. The ceme- 
tery is laid out on one of the bluffs of rising ground 
which juts most prominently into the plain, in the 
midst of which is the village of Kalamazoo. The 
entrance to the cemetery is located so that a stran- 
ger can have no conception of the extreme beauty 
of the location, until after he has wended his way 
through devious paths to the summit of th~ zrounds, 
when suddenly one of the most beautiful landscapes 
In Miehigan lies spread out at his feet. Close up 
to the foot of the steep bluff, were fields of the most 
varied hues. The bright green wheat, chequered 
with the sober dark brown of the new plowed lands, 
the dull, grayish hue of the pastures, the lighter 
tinged stubbles, and the long rows of Indian corn 
shocks, all close to the gazer—while here and there 
amongst them, with the smoke curling up from 
each, were handsome residences, and comfortable 
farm houses, surrounded with outbuildings and or- 
chards; farther off lay the village, nestled amidst its 
groves of tall trees, from which rose shining spire 
and steeple—gleaming in the sunshine, still beyond 
was the silvery river—and away in the distance, 
stretching over the oppgsite hills, “ massy, and tall, 
and dark,” was the everlasting forest, its dim 
“shores,” marking and seeming as yot to circum- 
scribe, and beat back the waves of human industry, 
which are incessantly making inroads upen its 
gloomy dominions: 


“ Ye blissful sights ! ye landscapes ever gay! 
What scenes with yours, shall equal charms display?” 


There Mr. Walbridge pointed out his own lot, 
which he had selected for himself and his family, and 
which was planned out in the form ofan arch, of 
which the graves of himself and wife were to be the 
keystone, while on either side, to the right and left, 
were places-allotted for all the living members of his 
family, resident in Kalamazoo andits vicinity. The 
central space will afford ample room for whatever 
monumental structure may be deemed fitting, The 
plan is a very proper one, especialiy when it is ta- 
ken into consideration that Mr. Walbridge is the 
head, and first of the family in this State. 

Close to the cemetery is the farm of Mr. James 
Taylor, who took the first premium at the State 
Fair with his fat cattle. Hebas over two hun- 
dred acres of land which he is improving gradually, 
and at his leisure, in the intervals which his business 
as a butcher affords him. Mr, Taylor is of Scotch 
birth, but he has grown up with Kalamazoo, end is 
now one of its.wealthiest and most liberal citizens, 
no work of public utility or benefit is wrought with- 
out his hands aiding to forward it. On this farm, he 
had, when we were there, some very good stock, 
and amongst them a remarkably excellent three 
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year old filly, which had taken the first premium at 
the county fair. He also had grown some fine fruit 
in his orchard the present year, and of which we are 
competent to judge, having had a barrel of them to 
test their quality. 

Close to the cemetery, also, is the nursery of Mr. 
Taylor, who has recently established it, and who is 
also a florist of no mean skill. He is trying some 
new shrubs to test their ability to withstand the cli- 
mate, and amongst others he pointed out the Maho- 
nia, young plants of which had withstood the sever- 
ity of last winter remarkably well. He was also 
giving much attention to evergreens, of which he has 
a large supply growing very thriftily. With another 
year ortwo Mr. Taylor will have a large number of 
the best varieties of new, handsome plants and 
shrubs, as he receives fresh seeds and plants from 
correspondents in the most famous Scotch nurseries 
each season, and his own skill enables him to make 
the best use of them. 

Mr. 8. C. Chittendon, who carried off so many 
premiums at the State Fair, has his carriage and 
wagon factory located at Kalamazoo. His reputa- 
tion in the western part of the State, as a builder of 
carriages of every description, is veryhigh. He was 
turning out a lot of sleighs, when we were there, 
which were elegant, substantial, and finished in the 
very best manner. He is very popular, and much 
liked as a business man. - 

Close to Mr. Chittenden’s work-shop is the plow 
factory of Mr. Dodge. The plows made here are 
well liked, and we find that they are superseding the 
eastern plows which are sent into the State. They 
are better adapted to the work, and the model of 
the several kinds suited us well. The moldboards of 
these plows have the best and most perfect curve 
we have found on any plow we have seen in this 
State, and hence its superiority. Wherever these 

lows have been tried, they have had the preference 
in Kalamazoo county. 

A. Y. Moore, Esq., has given up farming altoge- 
ther for the present, and we found him busily im- 
mersed in the business of selling goods. He has a 
few good animals around him yet, and we saw in his 
barnyard the handsomest brood sow of the improved 
Berkshire breed, which can be had in this State.— 
She was a picture, Jong, round, deep, short legged, 
fine boned, and small head and ears, thin hided, 
and fine haired, with size enough to have a litter of 
a race that might be brought to five hundred 
weight. This sow he wanted to dispose of, and not 
to kill if he could help it. If not sold, we call the 
attentiun of those who want such an animal to as 
choice a one as there is in Michigan. 

Dr. Ransom has Banner Boy in fine growing con- 
dition, and we learn he is duly appreciated in the 
vicinity. We spent a very pleasant evening with 
the doctor and his lady. 

Amongst the colts raised the past season from 
Healys Black Hawk, is a remarkably stout one out 
of a mare owned by Geo. Rice, Esq. This mare is 
without a pedigree, but yet she has run her mile in 
1, 47, which is considered pretty fast, even for the 
best thoroughbreds,, with all the advantages of a 


well prepared course. Few except the very best 
horses exceed this time. 





Horticultural Department. 


State Horticural Society. 

In pursuance of the adjournment, the first annu- 
al meeting of rhe Michigan State Horticultural So- 
will be held at Kalamazoo on Thursday the seventh 
day of January, 1858. Members are requested to 
report themseves at the Burdick House to the Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

Fruits intended for examination should be for- 
warded, all charges prepaid, to the address of the 
President. 








H. G. WELLS, President. 
R. F. Jonnsrone, Secretary. 








Notes on Fruit. 
PEARS. 
( Continued from last Number.) 


BY T. T, LYON, OF PLYMOUTH, MICne 

Doyenne d Ete proves to be avery fine peat, ipe 
this year, the last of August; probably two or three 
weeks later than in ordinary seasons. Free, vigor- 
ous, upright. ‘ 

Ananas d’ Ete has a full crop the past season.— 
It appears to be the variety figured and described in 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, but very different 
in outline, and season, from that described in Down- 
ing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees. The fruit is rather 
large, roundish, turbinate; color, rich yellow, when 
mature, with a rather bright carmine cheek, on ex- 
posed specimens; flesh, fin2 grained, exceedingly 
melting, juicy, and buttery. Tree, a rather spread- 
ing grower. Ripe, this year, the last of September. 

Beurre @Ama is is a very strong, but spreading 
grower. It appears to succeed equally well on 
pear and quince. Said to bear heavily on alternate 
years. Fruit, large, not very attractive in appears 
ance, but rich, sweet, and excellent. Season, Sep- 
tember. 

Golden Beurre of Bilboa is a strong, upright 
grower, on either pear or quince stocks. Fruit, 
large, vinous, rich. Season, September. 

Buffum is a medium sized, excellent, and profita- 
ble fruit, somewhat disseminated in this region. — 
The tree is a very vigorous, and exceedingly upright 
grower, and a great bearer. Season, September. 

Duchesse d Augouleme is a very vigorous, upright 
grower. Said to produce good fruit only on quince 
stocks. Itis large, (under high culture often very 
large,) rich, and excellent. Season, October. 

Dunmore has been noticed heretofore as a very 
variable fruit. It was larger and finer, with me, the 
past season, than ever before, notwithstanding the 
wet, unfavorable season, which may be considered 
as an indication that it will improve as the trees 
grow older. It is a fine grower, and a good bearer. 
September. 
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Summer Bonchretien is a very old variety, some- 
what grown in this vicinity under the erroneous 
name of Virgalieu, which isa synonym of White 
Doyenne. It is worthless at the East, as it spots and 
cracks badly. Here, it appears to be usnally fair. 
The tree is a strong grower, with broad, flat leaves, 
and grayish brown bark. Fruit, large, with a very 
long stem ; skin, yellow, with an orange c'1 
flesh, coarse, juicy, sweet. Its permanent success 
must be considered as doubtful; and its cultivation 
can hardly be recommended while so many better 
kinds are in season. Mr. Downing, in the revised 
“Fruits and Fruit Trees,” places it in the rejected 
list. September. 

White Doyenne, the fruit so well known as the 
St. Michael’s of Boston, the Virgalieu of New York, 
and the Butter Pear of Philadelphia, seems to be 
entirely at home among the Wolverines, and from 
its vigor, hardiness, productiveness, and quality of 
fruit, will, doubtless, form one of our most desira- 
ble market pears. It begins to ripen in Septembzer, 
and is said to keep well till December. It appears 
to have withstood the last two winters better than 
most other varieties. 

Gray Doyenne is a variety of the same season 
as the above, and of similar quality, but the fruits 
beautifully russeted. Tree less compact and more 
straggling in its habit. 

Figue is a vigorous grower, with stout, rather up- 
right shoots, and downy, or mealy leaves. The fruit 
is rather small, and fig shaped, as the name imports. 
Skin, thick; flesh, sweet, gritty at the core, not very 
juicy. A pleasant pear for November. 

Fondante d Automne, (Autumn Melting,) is a su- 
perior fruit, of fine size, and ranked by Mr. Down- 
ing next to the Seckel in quality. Tree a moderate 
upright grower, The American Pomological So- 
ciety discourage its cultivation as a dwarf, as it 
thrives well for a few years, but soon fails. Itis a 
variety that cannot be dispensed with. Season, 
Sept. and Oct. 

Louise Bonne @ Jersey is a strong, upright grow- 
er, said_to be second rate on free stocks, on which, 
however, it is little grown, On the quince it is un- 
exceptionable; being hardy, vigorous, long lived, 
and prolific. In short, if a person were to plant but 
a single variety as a dwarf, it should bethis. The 
fruit is large, and always of fine quality, which, to- 
gether with its productiveness, has induced many 
to plant it, on quince, as a market fruit. October. 

Gansel's Bergamot has fruited here for several 
years, on trees standing in stiff, moist, undrained 
clay; in which situation, except in warm, dry sea- 
sons, it has proved astringent: though otherwise 
rich and sprightly. On a dry, warm soil, it would, 
doubtless, succeed as well here as at the East. Sea- 
son, September. 

Verte Longue of Angers (Long Green) has borne 





in this region for the last fifteen years, Tree, a 
strong, very upright grower, with unusually stout, 
blunt shoots. Very productive. Fruit, truly long 
and green, very tender and juicy. Soon rots at the 
core. Season, about the first of September. 
Several varieties are known as the Long Green, 
or Mouthwater, but this appears identical with the 
one described by Mr. Downing under this name. 
Beurre d Aremburg. This variety is again no- 
ticed for the purpose of remarking that the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, at their last meeting, re- 
moved it from the list recommended for cultivation 
on the quince, stating that it appeared to do well for 
a few years but soon failed ; which also coincides 
with my own experience. It was also urged, by 
some of the speakers, that it is a poor grower on 
free stocks. With me, however, it has grown quite 
as freely as the average of varieties, and has also 
borne quite young. Season, from November to 
February. T. T. Lyon, 


Standards, vs. Rootgrafts. 


R. F. Jounstone, Esa. —Dear Sir.—It was not 
my intention, in reviewing Mr. Hathaway’s article 
in the October number, to question the correctness 
of his position that “standard grafts, as a rule, are 
more hardy than rootgrafts,” but to educe the real 
cause of this ; to object to his application of it; and 
to offer a substitute of my own. 

Mr. H. dissents from my position, that cultivated 
varieties and seedlings, taken at random, are alike 
hardy, and, in his turn, asserts “that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the finer the fruit the more tender the 
tree.” It is true that writers have advanced the 
dogma, that, as Nature only aimed at the produc- 
tion of perfect seed, the production of a superior 
quality or quantity of fruit, must be considered as 
resulting from something akin to disease. That this 
is not a correct conclusion, may be argued from the 
fact that trees of the same variety are far more har- 
dy, and at the same time more productive, when 
grown in open situations; while the quality of the 
fruit is also improved. 

People usually draw conclusions from what they 
see around them, and, as Mr. H. has availed him- 
self of this practice, I may be allowed the same 
privilege. Let us, then, look at some of the fiver 
varieties of apples, and note their respective hardi- 
ness, Rhode Island Greening, Northern Spy, 
Swaar, Red Canada, Fall Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, 
Jonathan, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, American 
Summer Pearmain, and a long list of others, nearly 
or quite as good, are entirely hardy ; while the only 
tender varieties that will at all compare with them 
in quality, are Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, and Esopus 
Spitzenburg. 

In such matters much allowance is doubtless to 
be made for difference of climate and exposure.— 
Mr. H. has five trees of Esopus Spitzenburg, grafted 
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five feet high, on seedlings; all more or less injured 
while the stock escaped. On the contrary, I have 
over a dozen trees of this variety, one-half root- 
grafted, and the other topgrafted on seedlings.— 
None of the rootgrafts are fatally injured, while at 
least two of the seedling stocks were killed at the 
surface of the ground. Of about ninety trees of 
Northern Spy, more than one fourth budded or 
grafted on seedlings, above the surface, only a single 
tree is killed, and that through the tenderness of the 
seedling stock, 

But, passing by minor matters, I will proceed to 
the chief matter upon which we are at issue, viz: 
the best mode of counteracting the acknowledged 
tenderness of some varieties of fruit. I must be al- 
lowed, wlth all due deference, to reiterate my for- 
mer objections to low-budded or grafted trees. IfI 
were asked to state, from my own observations, at 
what point of a tree the effects of our winters are 
most severely felt, I would unhesitatingly answer: 
at the surface of the ground, or of the snow. If this 
be admitted, the inference necessarily follows, that 
trees should be so"propagated as to strengthen that 
part, if possible. This, I urge, is just what Mr. H.’s 
process does not do: but, that, on the contrary, its 
effect is precisely the reverse, since it is, doubtless, 
true, that the tenderest point in the tree, as has been 
heretofore stated, is at the union between the stock 
and the graft. 

In some portions of the country, it is stated that 
the tops of trees are killed outright, by the severity 
of the winters; in such a case the mode of propaga- 
tion would be of less import; but throughout a 
large portion of the country, as in this region, the 
injury is confined to the lower portion of the trunk, 
or to within two or three feet of the ground, Mr. 
H. certainly wil) admit that the seedling stock may 
prove tender ; and, if the graft is also tender, the 
chances of failure are doubled, since both are within 
the limit of greatest exposure. 

On the other hand, in order to show the advan- 
tage of the method I have proposed, let Mr. H. 
take one of those same seedling stocks, and graft it, 
entirely below the surface, with a scion of Northern 
Spy ; which, as he says, never winterkills. I ask, is 
a tree, thus produced, any less hardy for being graft- 
ed a foot lower? But, should the seedling prove 
tender, it is, by this process, placed bereath the sur- 
face ; where, I venture the assertion that it is safe 
against any exposure that would not kill the tree, 
root and branch. 

— Having thus produced a root, and trunk, hardy 
beyond all perhaps, we may, at the point where we 
wish to commence a top, insert a scion of such va- 
riety as we may desire, whether hardy or tender, 
with the assurance of entire safety ; unless, indeed, 
the variety should prove too tender for open culture. 
T. T. Lyon. 





Downing’s Fruit Book. 

THe Frvuits AND Fruir TREES OF AMERICA; Or the 
Culture, propagation and management, in the garden and 
orchard of Fruit trees generally; wtth descriptions of all 
the finest varieties of fruit, native and foreign, cultwated 
in this country, by A. J. DowninG. Revised and correet- 
ed to the present time by Charles Downing. Published by 
Wiley § Halstead, 351 Broadway, New York. 


No work on the description and classification of 
American fruits has been of more benefit than Down- 
ings work, and none has occupied a place more eme 
inent as a reliable standard authority. When it was 
first published, it filled a void which was felt as a 
grievance by every intelligent cultivator of fruit, and 
the author though falling into sume mistakes as it 
was to be expected he should, gave a very complete 
description of nearly all known fruits, and what was 
still better, brought order out of the chaos of names 
and varieties which were known up to the time when 
his work was sent to press. But whilst this book 
did such good service for what wa spast, it made a 
large amount of work for the future, and set num- 
bers at work to compare, correct and define what 
the fruits were which they were growing. The 
amount of information thus elicited, for the past 
eleven years, has been gathered into form in the new 
edition prepared for the press by Charles Downing, 
the brother or the late author. This work could 
have fallen into no more worthy hands. As a prac- 
tical pomologist the present editot is fully equal 
to his distinguished brother, with a great deal more 
caution in arriving at correct conclusions, he has ac- 
cordingly now given us an edition which will be of 
the utmost value. 

The new Edition contains over one hundred and 
sixty pages more than the old one, an increase caus- 
ed solely by descriptions of new fruits. Nothing 
vill show the value of the new edition better than 
the index to the apples, which in the new edition 
contains 1145 names, while in the old edition there 
are but 483. Of pears the old edition gave but a lit- 
tle over 700 names, while this new edition gives 
about 1218. In other fruits there are as great ad- 
ditions in proportion, and from this comparison, we 
can judge somewhat of the value of the book. No 
orchardist or nursery man can afford to be without 
it. 
Mr Downing acknowledges the assistance he has 
received in regard to the fruits of this state, from 
T. T. Lyon, Esq., of Plymouth, and Dr. D. K. Un- 
derwood of Adrian. 


The Fruits of the Fruit Committee. 





The Fruit Committee named the Jutumn Sweet 
Bough, Gravenstein and Fall Pippin, as three ap- 
ples worthy of general cultivation in all orchards in 
Michigan for marketable, fall or winter fruit. 
AUTUMN SWEET BOUGH. 

Late Bough. Fall Bough. Summer Bellflower. Phala- 
delphia Sweet. 
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Origin unknown. Tree vig- 
orous, upright, very productjve. 
One of the very best dessert ap- 
ples of its season. Fruit medium, 
conical, angular. Skin smooth, 
pale yellow, sprinkled with a 
few browndots. Stalk of medi- 
um length, rather slender, insert- 
ed in a deep narrow cavity ; 
calyx closed; segments long; 
basin deep, corrugated; flesh 
white, very tender, with a sweet, 
refreshing vinous flavor. Last 
of August to first of October. 

GRAVENSTEIN— Grave Slijv. 
A superb looking German ap- 
ple, which originated at Graven- 
stein, in Holstein, and is thought 
one of the finest apples of the 
North of Europe. It fully sus- 
tains its reputation here, and is, 
unquestionably, a fruit of first 
rate quality. Fruit large, rather 
flattened, and a little one-sided 
or angular, broadest at the base. 
Stalk quite short and strong, 
deeply set. Calyx large, in a 
wide, deep, rather irregular ba- 
sin. Skin greenish yellow at 
first, but becoming bright yel- 
low, aud beautifully dashed and 
pencilled, and marbled with 
light and deep red and orange. 
Flesh tender and crisp, with a 
high flavoured, somewhat aro- 
matic state. Ripens with us in 
September and October, but 
will keep a month longer. Tho 
trees are very thrifty, strong 
growers, and bear young. 

Faw Prippin.—The Fall Pip- 
pin is, we think, decidedly an 
American variety, Tompson and 
Lindley to the contrary, vot 
withstanding. It is, very prob- 
ably, a seedling raised in this 
country, from the White Spanish 
Reinette, or the Holland pippin, 
both of which it so much resem- 
bles, and from which it, in fact, 
differs most strongly in the sea- 
son of maturity. ‘The Fall Pip- 
pin is a noble fruit, and is con- 
sidered the first of autumn ap- 
ples in the middle states, where 





its beauty, large size, and its delicious flavor for the 
table or be cooking, render it very popular. 

Fruit very large, roundish, generally a little flat- 
tened, pretty regular, sometimes with obscure ribs 
[at the eye. Stalk rather long, three-fourths of an 
inch, projecting considerably beyond the fruit, 
(which distinguishes it from the Holland Pippin,) 
set in a rather small, shallow, round cavity. Calyx 
not very large, rather deeply sunk in a round, nar- 
row cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish-green, beeom- 
ing a fine yellow, with often atinge of brownish 
blush, on one side, and with a few scattered dots, 
Flesh white, very tender and mellow with a rich, 
aromatic flavor. October to December. 

There are several spurious sorts, the true one is 
always rather flattened, with a projecting stalk.— 








(See Holland Pippin.) 








Fall Pippin. 
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Horticultural Notes. 


The Delaware Grape was amongst the varieties shown 
atthe meeting of the committee of the State Pomological 
Society of Ohio. This variety ripens from two to three 
weeks earlier than the Isabelle, and is very hardy, The 
fruit also seems to withstand a moderate freeze. 


The London Horticultural Society have determined to 
hold a great exhibition of fruit on the 3d and 4th of No- 
vember, 1858. 


A pomegranate has ripened in the open air in England, 
on the south side of a wallina garden in Essex county. 


A celebrated Morello cherry tree, supposed to have been 
planted in the time of Henry the Eighth, at Whalley Ab- 
bey in Lancashire, died during the past summer. Its 
height was ninety feet. Even the mistletoe sought its 
mighty shadow in one of the places where it was most ap- 
propriate. 


Rivers has issued a new edition of his Rose Amateurs 
Guide, in which he gives many very excellent practical di- 
rections for the treatment of the Rose, He recommends 
the Manetti Rose stock as best for dwarfs, and as really the 
only stock on which the Highbred Perpetuals will do 
well. 


A New English Apple.—A seedling raised from the New- 
town Pippin of the United States has been raised in Eng- 
land, and called the Harrison Pippin. The3ZGardeners 
Chronicle states that it resembles the London Pippin, and 
is somewhat similar to the White Calvillein quality. It 
has a clear, warm, greenish-yellow skin, freckled with 
russet, and delicately tinted with red next thestem. Itat- 
tracts much attention in the fruit stores, 


A Miracutovs Corn,.—There are new circulars being 
issued which proclaim the WYANDOTTE PROLIFIC CORN, 
the wonder of the age. Its yield is terrific—20 stalks 
from a single grain, and 128 bushels of shelled corn a com- 
mon product. This is all certified to by respectable par- 
ties, and of course we have to believe it. It must be so, 
or it would not be put in print! especially by those who 
have the corn for sale at the rate of $400 for enough to 
plant an acre. 

The Wyandot corn is anew variety of white corn, said 
to have come originally from California, where it was cul- 
tivated by a tribe of Indians of that name. It stools out 
more than any other variety, and if the accounts are cor- 
rect, it yields remarkably. Mr. Wm. Cochrane of Corun- 
na, Shiawassee county, the agent of Messrs, Penfield, Bur- 
rall & Co., nurserymen, Lockport, N. Y., called upon us 
on the 25th, and showed us an ear of this corn, which he 
had bought at Evansville, Indiana. It was one of four- 
teen which had grown from a single grain. The ear was 
handsome in shape, about 11 inches long, and the grains 
of corn were large, white, flat, compact and regular. The 
question is, will this corn ripen as far North as this. It 
did not ripen in New York this past season, but it was an 
unusually wet, cold fall, and spring. The Wyandot corn 
certainly is worth trying, but don’t depend upon itfor a 
a crop, and don’t get in a fever about it tillafter this mo- 
ney crisis is fairly put out of the way, or under ground. 


{S3~ The Annual Meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society 
of Western New York is to be held at the Court House in 
Rochester, on Wednesday, the 6th of January, 1858, com- 
mencing at 10, A. M., andcontinuing two days. Lectures 
on pruning will be delivered. 





Mice anp TreEes—Some unthinking individuals are 
apt to throw straw or coarse manure around fruit trees to 
protect them during the winter. The straw makes a first 
rate protection for mice, where they can gnaw the trees 
at their leisure under the most comfortable conditions.— 
It is better to either stamp down the snow very solid 
around trees or to scrape it away altogether, where injury 
is feared from mice. 


Js THE LoGan GRaPe is the name of a new variety, 
which is considered earlier than the Delaware, It was 
exhibited by Dr. Grant of Iowa, at the last meeting of ihe 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 


THe DioscorzA.—Hoveys Magazine says: “ Another 
years experience in the cu‘ture of the Dioscorea has given 
us a higher estimate of its value, and it is probable, as we 
learn how tof produce it in greater perfection, it will con- 
tinue to improve in the estimation of all who undertake 
to raise it, There appears to be little or no doubt of the 
superior excelience off the yam, among all who have had 
@ gooc opportunity to test it; the only doubt seems to 
be in regard to its profitable culture—whether it can be 
raised in anything like the ease and certainty of the po- 
tato, and yield as average a crop as that vegetable. In 
this respect more experiments are wanting to arrive at a 
satisfactory result, and for the present this must remain 
an open question. Ifits excellence as a nutritious escu- 
lent is fully estab'ished, time will settle the question of its 
profitable culture upon an extensive scale. 

The present year several large and very fine specimens 
have been produced, weighing from one to two and a half 
pounds each, a more gratifying resultthan many doubting 
persons anticipated. Atthe United States Agricultural 
Show at Philadelphia, last year. some very fine specimens 
were contributed by Messrs. Prince; and this year, at the 
Fair of the American Institute, N. Y,,just closed, the same 
persons presented tubers of similar quality. At the former 
show the yams underwent the trial of a committee of gen- 
tlemen in regard to their excellence for the table, and the 
report of that committee was unanimously, we believe, in 
favor of the dioscorea, as a most delicious and nutritious 
vegetable, every way worthy the attention it had received 
from the distinguished professors and agriculturists who 
took so deep an interest in its introduction to France. 

Our own specinens this year have been very much su- 
perior to those 0’ previous years, though without any very 
particular cultivation. The tubers were planted in the 
open ground as soon as the weather would allow, and 
without any preparation of the soil, ina level bed. The 
earth was not ridged up as we think it should be. They 
grew, however, rapidly, the vines covering the ground, 
and the tubers upon digging weighed from one to two 
pounds each; they were about fifteen inches long, and 
quite as large for two-thirds their length towards the bot- 
tom as the sweet potatoes usually sold in our markets.— 
Altogether the experience of the present year has been 
highly satisfactory, and we anticipate a far greater result 
from the introduction of this root than has heretofore been 
expected. 

We have no knowledge of the progress made in its cul- 
ture in France the present year; it is rather too early to 
hear of the results of their experiments. Undoubtedly its 
culture has been made a special object in some of the gov- 
ernmental institutions, and the public will be apprized of 
their importance. We shalllook forward to some ac- 
count of them in the horticultural journals of the day, and 
give the results in our pages.” 
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Che Household. 


% She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” —Proverbs, 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 
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Lines 
Addressed to the Students of a certain School, after hearing several 
of them read compositions entitled “ Winter.” 
BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
As round this cheerful room I glance 
On merry boys and bright-eyed girls, 
On youths whose eyes with pleasure dance, 
On blooming maids with flowing curls, 
How can I think that Winter’s reign 
Has shrouded ail the world in gloom? 
To talk of frost aud snow were vain, 
In such a garden filled bloom ! 


But, Mary murmurs, “ flowers are dead ;” 
Nay, look on Ellen’s cheek of rose, 
She sees with joy the blushing red 
That on yonr own in beauty giows. 
On your fair brows the lilies shine, 
The violets blossom in your eyes, 
Your clustering curls like tendrils twine, 
And on each lip a rose-bud lies, 
Your smiles are like the light of spring 
They waken answering smiles again; 
Your gentle words are birds that sing— 
Your deeds of kindness ripened grain. 
Nor want you in your garden fair 
Sweet flowering shrubs, and stately trees 
These manly youths, whose virtues are 
Like foliage in the summer breeze, 
And these fair-haired and laughing boys, 
Around whose yeung hearts, all in tune 
The pulses play with ceaseless noise, 
Like bees and humming-birds in June, 
These are your stately forests, growing. 
And these the promise-bearing shoots, 
And here the stream of knowledge flowing, 
Refrestes all their branching roots. 
While thus ’mid trees, and blooming flowera, 
And tender p’ants that round him rise, 
Your careful Gardener spends his hours 
How can he think of Wtntry skies ? 


Look round the garden where ye stand 
And count the blossoms one by one; 
Behold your sister flowers expand 
Like roses opening to the sun. 
Ah, blushing roses, vainly now 
You tell us Summer’s blooms’are o’er! 
And, rose-bud lip and lily brew, 
Repeat those chilling words no more ! 
Within your own warm-beating hearts 
A genial climate ali may find, 
And thence each gentle thought imparts 
Its fragrance to the world of mind. 
But, lest some poisonous weed appear, 
Or thistles spring to give you pain, 
Yield to your Gardener’s watchful care, 
’Tis his to guard, to prune, to train. 
He walks amid you day by day, 
And joys to see your virtues bloom 
Like flowers beneath the Summer ray, 
Secure from storms of grief or gloom, 


Here in your midst a fountain Springs; 
The fount of Learning, clear and bright, 
And books, like birds with printed wings 
Beside its sparkling streams alight. 
They talk to you without a sound, 
They teach you knowledge silently, 
And where their gath’ring place is found 
There shou'd you, willing listeners be. 





Q, lilies bathe your foreheads fair 
In learning’s pure, pellucid wave; 
And roses let your beauties rare 
Illume the waters as ye lave. 
Drink from the fountain, stately trees ; 
And, little flowering shrubs be glad, 
For He who made the spring time breeze 
Ne’er meant kis blossom: sheuld be sad! 
While thus in youth and beauty’s glow 
We'll banish thoughts of winter's gloom ; 
Why should we think of frost and snow 
In such a garden filled with bloom? 


Thoughts for the New Year. 


We do not believe in preaching long funeral ser- 
mons on the death of the old year, nor of ushering in 
the new with a christening of promises and resolves 
as vapid and volatile as water thrown upon the air ; 
and yet, if there is one season more than another, 
when we are inclined thoughtfully to review the 
past, and to look forward with renewed hope to the 
future, it is this. It seems a kind of stopping place 
on the road of life, where we may pause to take 
breath in our hurried march, where we may consid- 
er upon the ways we have come, be grateful for the 
blessings that have cheered us, congratulated our- 
selves on having overcome and passed by the difii- 
culties and dangers that would have hindered our 
progress, and gather up new strength and courage 
for the conflicts we must meet in the pilgrimage yet 
before us. For, women though weare, we have con- 
flicts, as real, as trying, and of as much consequence 
to us as are the fiercer battles of life to our fathers, 
brothers and husbands. And we need to gather our 
armor of strength and courage about us, that we may 
not faint nor be overcome. 

As women, too, we have much to be grateful for 
during the past few years. By whatever means it 
has been brought about, there is certainly a change 
in public sentiment in regard to the claims and rights 
of woman, and our sex now occupies a better, truer, 
more respectable, and at the same time more respon- 
sible position than ever before. With the “ Wo- 
man’s Rights” movement in detail we had little sympa- 
thy, but believe that on the whole it has done a vast 
amount of good by waking up the public mind, and 
forcing people to think. Men have thus come to 
look upon women as reasoning, sensible human be- 
ings, and have, in measure, recoguised their right to 
a share in the business of life and its rewards, as well 
as in its follies and triflings. It is beginnivg to be 
felt that they are fit for something besides helpless 
pets or hopeless drudges. It is one of the triumphs 
of this age of innovations and reforms, that woman 
may be permitted to work in whatever vocation 
she finds best suited to her taste and strength, and 
is not, as she has been to too great an extent, driven 
to marry for a home and living, or, to the almost 
sole remaining alternative—the needle; and, in ac- 
complishing this triumph, the bold innovations, not- 
withstanding much that was both entravagaut and 
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ridiculous in their course, have conferred a blessing 
upon the world. In the chances of life it often oc- 
curs that women are thrown out of the household 
circle, and they, with the few, comparatively speak- 
ing, who were never in it as practical housekeepers, 
have particular cause to be glad of the breaking 
down of old prejudices, that they may step forth into 
other and pleasanter paths than the sorrow-paven 
one in which so many have battled with the needle’s 
point against beggary and starvation. 

Still, after all that has been said and done about 
opening to woman new, and, by her, untried fields 
of labor, there is much room for improvement in the 
limits to which custom has heretofore confined her. 
Whilst there must be mothers, home must be their 
legitimate sphere, and the duties of the household 
must be the business of their lives. But even here 
innovations have come with their blessed fruite, and 
the genius of invention which has so long been busied 
in contriving labor-saving machinery for man, now 
offers its aid to woman also. It is some time since 
the factories took the distaff and wheel from her 
hand, and the lumbering loom from her kitchen ; 

ashing machines and patent soaps have been invent- 
ed to lighten her labors in that department, and now 
the sewing machine is ready to take the needle from 
her fingers, to relieve her weary eyes and hands, and 
leave her liberty and leisure—for what? Yes, that 
is the question. What will woman do when she is 
no longer a drudge? Will she fold up her hands and 
sit in idleness. We answer, no. It is not in herna- 
ture to do so. Women have been too much cramp- 
ed by custom, too closely confined to one routine of 
thought and labor, and too heavily burdened with 
cares, to admit of their being what they might be; 
and we believe that when the weight .is lifted from 
their shoulders, and they are permitted to stand up- 
right, to look upon the world from a right position, 
and to know what they should be, they will not be 
backward in doing the work for which they were 
created. They will be better wives, truer mothers, 
and nobler daughters than they have ever yet had 
a chance to be. They will love home more, for its 
associations will be pleasanter. Mothers with lei- 
sure to be the companions and instructors of their 
children will train up nobler men and women than 
can be made of the half terrified and wondering lit- 
tle ones who are regularly bundled up and hurried 
from the house the moment their meals are swallow- 
ed, in order to be “ out of mother’s way.” No mat- 
ter whether they are on the street or in the crowded 
school room, only so that they are “ out of the way,” 
and mother can sit down to her endless stitching, 
and crush out the sympathies, and cramp her soul 
undisturbed, without a thought of the alienation she 
is bring ing about between herself and children. 
Poor mother! She cannot help it. The little ones 
must be clothed and fed at any sacrifice, and when 





all the energies of life are exhausted in doing that, 
there is little opportunity for moral and intellectual 
culture, or for the encouragement of social accom- 
plishments and home virtues. And what a broad, 
uncultivated fleld is here, a field in which woman 
was found to be the ehief worker, and in which she 
will work with an energy and success that will 
repay the world for an outlay of expense or mechan- 
ical ingenuity that will aid in giving her the oppor- 
tunities she wants. 

Let us then look with gratitude upon the past, be- 
ing thankful that the ground has been broken, and 
the good seed sown. To the future we cannot help 
looking with hope, and, hoping, let us labor, not in 
public places, as in the pulpit, at the corners of the 
streets, or on the house tops, but as women, quietly, 
earnestly, perseveringly, in any and every situation 
where our lot may be cast. But the happiest the 
holiest place for woman in her own home, and we 
believe that when her position there is fully appreci- 
ated by herself and by the world, she will there find 
scope for her highest ambition, and there realize her 
brightest dreams of happiness. 


The Philosophy of Bread Making. 


The following remarks on the philosophy of bread 
making are from Johnston’s “ Chemistry of Common 
Life,” a work which contains much useful and inter- 
esting information in regard to the food, beverages 
and narcotics in common use : — 

“ When the grain of wheat is crushed between the 
stones of the mill, and is then sifted, it is separated 
into two parts—the bran and the flour. The bran 
is the outside, harder part of the grain, which does 
not crush so readily, and when it does crush, darkens 
the color of the flour. It is therefore generally sifted 
out by the miller, and is used for feeding horses, pigs, 
and other animals, or even for applying to the land 
as a manure. 

If the flour be mixed with a quantity of water suf- 
ficient to moisten it thoroughly, the particles cohere 
and form a smooth, elastic and tenacious dough, 
which admits of being drawn out to some extent, and 
of being moulded into a variety of forms. If this 
dough be placed upon a sieve or on a piece of mus- 
lin, and worked with the hand under a stream of 
water as long as the water passes through milky, 
there will remain at last upon the seive a white sticky 
substance, very much resembling birdlime. This is 
the snbstance which gives its tenacity to the dough. 
From its glutinous character it has obtained among 
chemists the name of gluten. When the milky wa- 
ter has become clear by standing, a white powder 
will be found at the bottom of the vessel, which is 
common wheaten starch. Thus the flour of wheat 
contains two principal substances, gluten and starch. 
Of the former, every 100 fb. of fine English flour 
contain about 10 Ib., and of the latter about 70 lb.” 
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“When a little yeast is added to the flour before 
or while it is being mixed with water into a dough, 
and the dough is then placed for an hour or two in 
a warm atmosphere, it begins to rise—it ferments, 
that is, swells or increases in bulk. Bubbles of gas 
(carbonic acid gas) are disengaged in the interior of 
the dough which is thereby rendered light and porous. 
If it be now put into a hot oven, the fermentation 
and swelling are at first increased by the higher tem- 
perature ; but when the whole has been heated near- 
ly to the temperature of boiling water, the fermenta- 
tion is suddenly arrested, and the mass is fixed by the 
after baking in the form it has then attained. The 
formation of hard crusts on the loaf may be prevented 
by rubbing a little melted lard over it after it is shap- 
ed, and before it is set down to rise, or by baking it 
in a covered tin. 

It is now newly-baked bread, and if it be cut across 
it will appear light and spongy, being regularly 
sprinkled over with little cavities, which were pro- 
duced in the soft dough by the bubbles of gas given 
off during the fermentation. This fermentation is 
the consequence of a peculiar action, which yeast ex- 
ercises upon moist flour. It first changes a part of the 
starch of the flour into sugar, and then converts this 
sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid, in the same 
way as it does when it is added to the worts of the 
brewer or the distiller. As the gas cannot escape 
from the glutinous dough, it collects within it in 
large bubbles, and makes it swell, till the heat of the 
oven kills the yeast plant, and causes the fermenta- 
tion to cease. The alcohol escapes, for the most 
part, during the baking of the loaf, and is dissipated 
in the oven. 

New-baked bread possesses a peculiar softness and 
tenacity which is familiar to most people, and though 
generally considered less digestible is a favorite with 
many. Aftér two or three days it loses its softness, 
becomes free and crumbly, and apparently drier. In 
common language, the bread becomes stale, or it is 
stale bread. Itis generally supposed that this change 
arises from the bread becoming actually drier by the 
gradual loss of water; but this is not the case. 
Stale bread contains almost exactly the same pro- 
portion of water as new bread after it has become 
completely cold. The change is merely in the in- 
ternal arrangement of the molecules of the bread. 
A proof of this is, that if we put a stale loaf into a 
closely covered tin, expose it for half an hour or an 
hour to heat, not exceeding that of boiling water, 
and then remove the tin, and allow it to cool, the 
loaf, when taken out, will be restored in appearance 
and properties to the state of new bread. 

The quantity of water which well-baked wheaten 
bread contains, amounts on an average to about for- 
ty-five per cent. The bread we eat, therefore, is 
nearly-half water ;—it is, in fact, both meat and drink 
together. 


The flour of wheat and of other kinds of grain con- 
tains water naturally, but it absorbs much more du- 
ring the process of conversion into bread. One hun- 
dred pounds of fine wheaten flour take up fifty 
pounds, or half their weight of water, and give 150 
pounds of bread. Thus, 100 of English flour and 
150 of bread contain respectively— 


The flourconains The saat” sca 
4 


Dry flour... cscesosesace 54 

Naturai wa‘er,........... 16 16 

Water added, .....-.0.2-- a» 50 
100 Ib. 100 Ib. 


One of the reasons why bread retains so much wa- 
ter is, that during the baking a portion of the starch 
is converted into gum,which holds water more 
strongly than starch does. A second is, that tie 
gluten of flour, when once thoroughly wet, is very 
difficult to dry again, and that it forms a tenacious 
coating round every little hollow cell in the bread, 
which coating does not readily allow the gas contain- 
in the cell to escape, or the water to dry up and pass 
off in vapor ; and a third reason is, that the dry crust 
which forms round the bread in baking is nearly im- 
pervious to water, and, like the skin of a potato 
which we bake in the oven or in the hotcinders, pre- 
vents the moisture within from escapeing.” 





To Coox Beans.—Mr. Baldwin, our agent, writ- 
ing from Commerce, Oakland county, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks about beans. 

« The way to cook beans, is, to parboil thorough- 
ly, change the water, and after the dish is filled and 
the meat laid on to bake, sprinkle over the top a ta- 
ble spoonful of sugar to a six quart dish of beans. 
So says Mrs. James Evans, of this place ; and I can 
testify to the enjoyment of an excellent dinner of 
the same, October 23,1857. I found the beans thus 
cooked a good thing for a hungry man’s complaint.’ 





Answer to Enrgmas in December Number.—Miscellanecus 
Enigma,Stump Macwinz. Geographical Enigma, Micui- 
GAN STATE HORTICULTURAL Society. Answer by L. W. 
Wait, Walker, Kate Richman, Saginaw city; F. J. Wait, 
Grand Rapids; Ellen, of White Lake; 8S. M. Pearsall, 
Grand Rapids ; Louise Woodman, West Novi; R. S. 
Brownell, Tyrone; S. E. Bronson, H. E, Bronson of Vic- 
tor. 





Charade. 


My first on foreign churches you may greet: 

At home its seldom found in church or street; 

My second oft is used by household care, 

To make old garments fit for folks to near; 

My whole may well describe ill-humored folks, 

Who knit their brows at puns, charades and jokes, 
ELLEN, of White Lake, 





Geographical Enigma, 


Take 17 letters, 
My 12, 4, 5, 12 is a river in Europe, 
My 6, 9, 3, 13, 12, 2, 7, 8,1, is a village im New York. 
My 15, 10, 13, 12, 9,15 is atown in Kalamazoo Co. 
My 5, 8, 9, 17, 16,1, 15, 14, 12 isa city in Maryland. 
My 18, 14, 10, 12 is a town in Oakland Co. 
My 8, 13, 4, 6, 3 is a town in Genesee Co. 
My 2, 15, 9, 12 is a town in Lenawee Co. 
My 4, 12, 10, 4, 16, 12 is a town in Ingham Ca 
My 12, 14, 16, 12 is a town in Monroe Co. 
My 6,11, 8 is a town in Kent Co, 
My 10, 8,4, 17 is a riverin Midland Co, 
My 17, 15, 4, 12, 11, 15 is a city in Ohio. 
My 1, 8, 4, 8,14 is a lake in Sweden. 
My 8, 18, 4, 6, 10 is arange of mountains in Africa 
My 7, 12, 13, 2, 15, 16, 17is a city in Wayre Co. 
My 4, 16, 9,6 is a town in Washtenaw Co. 
My whole is a name and place of residence we often see 





in the Farmer. Lzrriz Bown, Lina. 
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DETROIT, TAWN., 1858. 
” TwOoLUME SI= THEN. 
Premiums for 1858. 


For the purpose of extending the circulation of 
the Farmer, and thus enlarging its area of useful- 


ness, the following cash premiums are offered : 


For the largest list of Subscribers scent 
in previous te the first of April next 
with the money, at full Club rates, 

For the second largest list, with the 








$40 00 


seme provisions. 5 00 
For the third largest list, do 15 00 
Fo. the fourth largest list, do 306 00 
For the fitth largest list, do 8 00 
ser the sixth Jargest list, do 700 
For :he seventh largest list do 5 00 
For the eighth largest list, do 0 


r 
For the ninth and tenth largest lists each 3 00 
par No names will be counted, that are not ac- 
companied with the money. 
£y The new edition of Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America, is offered as a premium to all who wiil serd ia clubs of 
Fifteen prepaid names. 
jez The notes of the Michigan Insurance Bank, 
of the Tecumseh Bank, of the State Bank of Indi- 
ano, of the Bank of the State of Indiana, of solvent 
Ohio Banks, solvent eastern Banks and the Canada 
Banks, solvent Illinois and Wisconsin banks and of 
the Peninsular Bank and Farmer’s and Mechanic's 
Bank taken at par. 


£8" The Michigan Farmer and The Horticuliurist or Hovey's 
Magazine of Horticulture wi'l be sent for one yesr for $2.50. 


Agents and persons gettmg up clubs should be par- 
ticular to send in names as fast as received, and to 
make their lists as full as possible before the first of 
the new year. 








The New Year and the New Volume. 


During our ramblings over portions of the State 
the past season, we have met many subscribers who 
have taken much pleasure in not only informing us 
that they had been subscribers to the Michigan 
Farmer since it was first started, but have also 
shown us many of the early volumes carefully piled 
away for future reference, as recalling times of trial 
and earnest endeavor to improve, when there was 
but little encouragement. With one of these men, 
the Hon. William Yerkes, of Northville, we spent a 
day but a short time ago, when he showed us the 
land he had surveyed and selected when there was 
hardly a settler, except himself for miles. He took 
us over a section which he then did not consider as 
at all fit for tillage, but which forms now one of the 
richest tracts in the State, and which is settled by 
Mr. Clinton Johnson, and his children, who all have 
farms where but twenty years ago all thought it was 
nought but a swamp. The fifteen years during 
which the Michigan Farmer has had existence has 
witnessed many changes like these and its fifteen 
volumes also have done more to bring them about 
than any other periodical of a like kind. We know 





that the duty of pushing forward improvement is not 
yet fulfilled, and we enter upon the new year with 
a stronger purpose a better experience and greater 
ability to aid in the development of the agricultural 
wealth of the Peninsular State, than we have ever 
before enjoyed. 

The volume which has just closed contains more 
information with regard to the state, more sugges- 
tions suited to Michigan agriculturists, more details 
of experience with land, soils, stock, crops of use to 
them, than all other papers in or out of the state. 

In relation to stock how different is the feeling 
existing in regard to improved breeds to what it was 
five or six years ago, and how well posted is each of 
our readers as to the merits and the purity of each 
animal that has been brought into Michigan. What 
other weekly or monthly has done a tithe of the ser- 
vice to the farmers of Michigan we have done ? 

Again look at the different spirit there is existing 
in regard to the improvement of the horses of the 
state. Are we not full two hundred per cent better 
off as to their quality and their actual working value, 
than we were five years ago. Have eastern or other 
periodicals fostered this improvement, or done any- 
thing to compare with what we have done for Mich- 
igan. 

And so with regard to the products of the field 
and the orchard. To what other journal bat the 
Michigan Farmer, can any one of you turn for in- 
formation relative to the crops or the fruits of your 
own state ? or what other journal has taken such 
pains to make Michigan the most advanced of all the 
states in agricultural wealth? Think of these things, 
kind readers, and give us again the benefit of that 
encouragement which will not only enable us to 
render you ard the state still better service, but wily 
also aid us whilst making improvements all around 
us, to improve the Farmer. 

For the greater part of the past year, we have 
given the Farmer our whole time and aitention ; 
during the coming year we shall make the agricultu- 
ral interests of the state our sole study; and shall 
expend much time in visiting its various sections es- 
pecially those where we hare not yet been. We 
shall watch with care the improvements which are 
constantly being made, both at home and abroad, 
and shall keep our readers posted with regard to 
every matter of interest to them. e shall record 
the sales and introduction of stock, of all kinds, and 
in our Stock Register, we shall enter the pedigrees 
of all animals of thoroughbred races, which may be 
thought worthy and fit to improve the steck of the 
state. To conclade we shall make the volumo for 
1858, the best and most important one to the farm- 
ers of Michigan that has yet been issued, Give it 
your own support, and let each of you make your 
neighbor send in his subscription along with your 
own! Meanwhile we wish you all a happy new year. 


neo So OEE 
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Weichignn Stoch Register, 


) 








Shorthorns. 


RO. 55.—YOUNG NELSON.—Bull, a spotted roan 
in color. Calved March 20,1850. Bred by Messrs, Ran- 
som & Baker, of Hoosike Rensselaer county, New York. 
He was awarded the first prize in his class at the Michigan 
State Fair of 1851, being then owned by Silas Sly of Ply- 
mouth. 

Sire, Regent, 2115 A. 

Dam, Young New Cow, bred by Matthew Bullock of 
Albany, direct from his imported New Cow, out of 
Marmion, 100 A. 

g. dam, by Cox’s imported Nelson, 1914 A. 

g. g. dam by Coxe’s imported Comet, 1888 A. 

Regent was bred by L. C, Ball, Hoosick, and was out of 
Bellflower by imported Duke of Wellington 55 A, Bell- 
flower was got by Ajax 2944 E. out of Diadem, by Wash- 
ington 1864 E, 

NO. 56.—LADY WHITE JACKET.—Cow, red 
and white. Calved June 2, 1853. Bred by Silas Sly of 
P ynouth, Mich.Jand now owned by S. W. Paimer, Norvell 
Jackson Co., Mich. 

Sire, Young Nelson, No. &5, Mich. Stock Register 

Dam, White Jacket, by Young Nero, 2458 A. 

g. dam, by Marmion, 160 A, bred by E, P, Prentice 
Albany. 

g.g.dam, by Nero 111 A. (4556 E) bred by E. P 
Prentice, Albany. 

g.g. g. dam, by Nelson 1814 A. imported by Coxe of 
Albany in 1823, 

g.g. g. g. dam, by Comet 1383 A. same importation. 

g, g. g. g. g, dam, a cow of Cadwallader Colden’s im- 
portations. 








Pieasant LanpLoRDS, AND GOOD HOUsES.—Every 
one who visits Marshall, we presume, knows Dr. Fa- 
cey of the Facey House ; if they don’t it 1s time they 
did, as he is one of the most agreeable of landlords, 
a first rate judge of a horse, and attentive to his 
guests and his business. What can we say more, 
except that in proof of what we assert, he bore off 
the first premiums on matched horses, at the State 
Fair, and purchased the first premium gelding, that 
he might show his guests and their ladies the beau- 
ties of Marshall in the neatest turn out to be found 
in the State. At Kalamazoo, we found C. T. Bor- 
key, formerly of Detroit, doing the honors of the 
Burdick House. Mr. Borkey makes a most excellent 
and popular superintendent, and being a favorite and 
well known in Detroit, almost every one of our busi- 
ness men gives him a call, 





(<= We send this number of the Farmer to all 
subscribers who have not ordered it discontinued, 
in accordance with our usual custom. Those who 
discontinue should be particular to return it with 
the name of the post office written upon it, from 
which it is sent. 





jar Agents and those engaged in getting up clubs. 
should forward their lists as fast as possible, that 


new subscribers may be supplied at once with the 
first numbers. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—We have received from 
John Bachman, Esq., a very able report on the Asi- 
atic or Cashmere Goats imported into the country by 
Richard Peters of Georgia. This report was made 
by a committee of the Southern Central Agricultu- 
al Association, of which Mr. Bachman was chair- 
man. 

We have on hand, for publication, sketches of Ohio 
farming, by a Michigan man, also some letters on the 
agriculture of France, our own notes on Kalamazoo. 
Jackson, Calhoun and St. Joseph counties, a letter 
on the tobacco question in answer to our remarks, a 
letter on breeding horses, an article on Sorghum by 
D. D. Tooker, and several other very interesting ar- 
ticles which will appear as soon as possible. Most 
of the above were received too late for this month. 
Always mail your letter so it will reach us by the 
20th at farthest. 

ge Our thanks are due to Linus Cone, Esq., who 
has kindly remembered us by a barrel of very choice 
apples, containing Talman Sweeting, Autumn Bough, 
the Reinette, and other like varieties. 
warded us a like compliment, containing Fall Pip- 

Mr. James Taylor of Kalamazoo has also fir- 
pins, Steele’s Red, Golden Russet, and other winter 
sorts. 





Tur Vermont Srock Journat.—tThis journal, estab- 
lished by Mr. Linsley, the author of the Essay on Morgan 
Horses, enters uponits second year. It is devoted solely 
to the treatment of stock, and especially to horses. It is 
published monthly at 50 cents per year. Mr. Linsley is 
making it a very attractive periodical. Its place of pub- 
lication is Woodstock, Vermont. 


Tne ATLANTIC Monruity.—This new periodical is re- 
ceived with general favor. It has reached the third num- 
ber, and each one has given evidence of a great amount 
of talent of the best kind. There is just one fault we feel 
inclined to speak of. It is too insular. As yet, the whole 
tone of its poetry and much of its prose, gives ita kind 
of New England savor, which, we doubt not, is acceptable 
enough to Boston and its dependencies; but here at the 
West, we want something more. Raymond and Selleck of 
this city are its agents. 

Tue Home JourNaL.—With the new volume of this 
journal of “ upper tendom,” and the elegancies of intellec 
tualism, Mr. N, P. Willi’s announces a series of Scripture 
sketches, of which we have been favored with the first, en- 
titled Rachel; a really beautiful poem. 


Jaz” We hope those who desire able horticultural jour- 
nals will give us the opportunity of supplying them with 
the Horticulturist or Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. 
Hither with the Michigan Farmer will be furnished for 
one year at $2 50. 

Tue CosmopoLiran Art Union.—It will’be noticed 
that the division of the Works of Art, subscribed for by 
the members takes place on the 28 of January. Mr. Wm. 
B. Howe, of this city, will supply those who desire, with 





tickets of membership, and by which they are entitled to 
all the priviliges of the Society. 
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The Students of the Agricultural College. 


The Agricultural College commenced its second term on 
the 8d of December; with ninety-six students, of which 
only about one half continue from the previous term. 
Some of those who were present at the summer term have 
left for the purpose of teaching school during the winter, 
to obtain the means to enable them to prosecute their 


studies for the future. 
New arrangements of the buildings now permit nearly 


one hundred pupils to be accommodated ; and it will be 
seen that twenty-two counties in the state are now repre- 
sented as follows : 


Allegan, , . « « ~ 1 ;Lenawee, ee ae re 
Berry, 2 « © © « « I tiivingston, .... 9 
DOI, «s+ « «.« 3 GROOM. «© «+s « % : 
Calhoun, . . . »« « & jMonroe, .. . .« « 

Clinton, ... ..» -. & jOakland, ..... 7 
Eaton, See ee | ne ie ae | 
Genesee, .. « « « 3 jSt. Joseph, .... 1 
Ingham, .. « « «12 |Shiawagssee, . ... 8 
tonite, 4.< «6 « .« & {Van Baron, . «+» «12 
Jackson, . . « » « 6 |Washtenaw, . ... 4 
Kent, .« se «0 « « 2 JWayme,. « « « 14 





The following table furnished by Mr. J. C. Holmes gives 
the names, post office, and county of each of the pupils 
now in attendance at the College : 














Name of Student. Post Office. County. 
Geo. P. Humphrey, S nford, Ingham. 
Wm. J. Hill, Jackson, Jackson. 
Geo. P. Haskell, Monroe, Monroe. 
Henry H. Hawley, Lyons, Tonia. 
Jared M. Knapp Assyria, Barry. 
Edward T. Kirkland, Detroit, Wayne. 
Herman A. King, Delta, Eaton. 
Newton J. Kinne, Williamstown, Ingham. 

0. W. Lowell, Wacousta, Clinton, 
Geo. W. Lamb, Hudson, Lenwee. 
Mortimer Markham, Gaines Station, Genesee. 
Orlando Markham, sf 2 ye 
Chas. J. Monroe, Lawrence, Van Buren, 
Nathan D. Mussey, Romeo, Macomb. 
Albert B, Macomber, {Detroit, Wayne. 
Albert McDonald, Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Caleb Manchester, Battle Creek, Calhoun. 
Allen B. Morse, Otisco, Tonia. 

Geo. O. Nelson, ae Wayne, 
Edwin R. Osband, 

Thos. F. Powers, Springheld Station,|Oakland. 
Cornelius Paulding, |Monroe, Monroe. 
Lucien B. Phillips, Pine Plains, Allegan. 
Wm. Preston, Fredonia, Washtenaw, 
Merritt C. Skinner, Lansing, Ingham. 
Merritt B. Snyder, Hanover, Jackson. 
Wm. A. Smith, Howell, Livingston. 
Edwin Smith, - ss 
Herbert 8. Stoddard, Monroe, Monroe, 
Samuel H.Sumner, Detroit, Wayne. 
John D. Skinner, West Windsor, Raton, 
Henry St. John, Monroe, Monroe. 
James Taylor, Unadilla, Livingston, 
Seneca N. Taylor, Oakland, Oakland. 
Wm. 8S. Fredick, Marshall, Calhoun. 
James G. Traver, Detroit, Wayne. 
Griffin D. Thurston, Sturgis, St. Joseph. 
Geo. G. Torry, Birmingham, Oakland. 
Jerome B, Ten Eyck, |Detroit, Wayne. 
Solon A, Whitcomb, “ - 
Albert L, Wells, St. Joseph, Berrien. 

C. Wileox, Howell, Livingston. 
Jno. B. Williams, Owasso, Shiawasse. 




















eles istics, 

















{so that it is perfectly preserved. 


Notes and Queries. 


Wooi.—The prices of wool are tending upward. Hold- 
ers do not appear to have been affected by the crisis, and 
though few sales have been made, prices have not fallen 
On the contrary prices seem both for foreign and domes- 
tic than they were a month age. The spring business wil! 
undougtedly cause a demand for woolen goods, Goodall 
& Co,, of Cleveland state that 45 cents was offered for a 
large quantity of Merino & Saxon fleeces held in their city, 
but was refused. February and March will probably tell 
a more definite story than the present time. 

Apples—There seems to be a prospect of s demand for 
good winter apples to go east next spring. The New 
York Journal of Commerce states that apples in that city 
are scarce and high priced. The Newtown Pippins which 
gave a fine crop for export last year, have entirely failed 
this season. Prime apples, packed for shipment have been 
bought in New York by Mr. Gilmartin of Front Street for 
$7, and $8, per barrel. 

Potatoes.—The rot having affected potatoes in Europe 
pretty badly ; different methods have been resorted to for 
the purpose of evading it. It is well known that potatoes 
when dug may seem sound, but afterwards are found to 
have succumbed to the disorder, and to have become a 
dead loss. A Monsier Challet, a well known preserver of 
meats at Paris, has applied Masson’s patent to the potato 
The editor of the London 
Gardeners Chronicle writes, that the preparation has been 
now in use for some time in his family, and whero a dish 





Name of Student. | Post Offee. County. 
Gad M. Adams, Chelsea, Washtenaw. 
Henry C. Alford, Flint, Genesee. 
Jobn Allport, Dexter, Washtenaw. 
Isaac B. Bailey, Leoni, Jackson. 
Adams Bayley, Big Beaver, Oakland. 
Leonard V. Beebe, Stockbridge, Ingham. 
Isaac D. Benham, East Windsor, Eaton. 
Henry D. Benbam,  “ Ee ss 
Samnel 8. Benham, Bee oz 
I. N. Branch, Stockbridge, Ingham. 
Harvey Bush, Fowlerville, Livingston, 
Wm. Bush, se as 
Wm. Boundish, Waterloo, Jackson. 
Henry Benson, Detroit, Wayne. 
Charles M. Bowen, Chelsea, Washtenaw, 
Emery L. Brewer, Bennington, Shiawasse. 
Edwin B, Bigelow, Detroit, Wayne. 
Russel B. Callaham, (Sanford, Ingham. 

P, C. Carpenter, Orion, Oakland. 
Wm. W. Carpenter, j|Howell, Livingston, 
Mason D. Chatterton, /Sanford, Ingham. 
Walter M. Chester, Detroit, Wayne. 
Daniel L. Case, Jr. Lansing, Ingham. 
Henry C. Christiancy, Monroe, Monrece. 
Albert E. Cowles, Lansing, Ingham. 
Henry M. Curtis, Howell, Livingston. 
John A. Curtis, Smithfield Centre, |Oakland. 
Erwin Comstock, St. Clair, St. Clair. 
Wm. D. Castle, Bennington, Shiawasse. 
John J. Calkina, Deerfield, Lenawee. 
Edward G. Clark, Monroe, Monroe. 
Stephen W. Duncombe|Keeler, Van Buren, 
Gilbert A. Dickey, Marshall, Calhoun. 
Jacob G. Du Bois, Felt, Ingham. 
Wm. F. Don, Detroit, Wayne. 
Geo. C. Everts, Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Chas. E. Farrington, {Mil an, Monroe. 
Thomas W. Farriagton i“ 

Chas. A, Foote, Detroit, Wayne. 
Stephen Galloway, Hamburgh Vilage, |Livingston. 
Wm. M. Green, Lansing, Tagham, 
Wm. C. Green, Pontiac, Oakland. 
Alfred G. Gunnison, {De Witt, Clinton. 
Jas. H. Gunnison, - 

Oreamus B. Gunnison,} oe sd 
Warren Gallup, Jackson, Jackson, 
Northrup J. Gibbs, {Royal Oak, Macomb. 
Chas. E. Gregg, Marshall, Calhoun. 
Josiah T. Hammond, j|Jackson, Jackson. 
David E. Hinman, Buchanan, Berrien. 
Chas. E. Hollister, Nebraska, Clinton. F 
T. S. Holmes, Lansing, Ingham. 
W. B. Hosmer, Detroit, Wayne. 


of mashed potatoes is served up itis impossible to say 
whether it is from the prepared potatoes, or from freshly 
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boiled tubers, The économy of this preparation arises} THe Macoms County Sociery.—The Macomb county 


from the fact that one ton of the preparation is equal to 
four tons of raw potataes, and a pound cooked with three 
pints of boiling water makes 4 pounds of excellent mashed 
potatoes fit for the table. 

Tae New York Strate AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—The 
trustees of the N. Y. Agricultural College met on the 11th 
of November last and have awarded to S, E. Hewes, Ar- 
chitect of Albany, the sum of $250 for the plan and speci- 
fications submitted by him with other competitors for the 
College buildings. The executive committee have also 
been instructed to make contracts for the lumber and ma- 
terials for the buildings. The president of the College 
also made a report on the farm, and its management the 
past season was very satisfactory to the trustees. 


Memorial to the U. 8. Congress.—The Michigan State 
Board of Education, and Faculty of the Agricultural Col- 
lege have adopted and sent to Congress the following me- 
morial asking 500,000 acres of the public lands may be set 
off to it as a permanent endowment. We do not know 
that Congress could make a better investment, as the ten- 
dency of such institutions is to render the whole govern- 
ment lands more valuable, and to bring them under a sys. 
tem of productive cultivation as soon as possible. It 
should be the duty of the representatives of Michigan at 
Washington to urge forward this memorial, and if possi- 
ble to procure the grant asked for. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives ef the United 

States : 


The memorialists, members of the board of education of 
the State of Michigan and of the Faculty of the Agricultu- 
ral College of the State of Michigan, respectfully repre- 
sent that in obedience to a requisition of her constitution, 
the State of Michigan has established an agricultural col- 
lege for instruction in agriculture and the nataral sciences 
connected therewith; the State has appropriated ninety-six 
thousand dollars to organize it and promote its objects, 
most of which has been expended; that a farm of nearly 
seven hundred acres has been purchased and oecupied, 
suitable buildings erected, a corps of professors appointed, 
who are engaged in their respective Saties 3 and that the 
college has been in successful operation for more than six 
months, and that about one hundred students are now re- 
ceiving instruction at the institution. 

They further represent that the course of study is in- 
separably combined with a system of labor in the institu- 
tion; that it is its design and policy to afford ample and 
thorough education of tha student physically, morally, and 
intellectually; to ennoble the calling of agricuJture, and 
teach men to increase the productions of the earth. 

They further represent that to supply a deficiency in 
present systems of education, for which this institution is 
designed, and to develop its objects, will require the es- 
tablishment of numerous and adequate professorships, and 
a larger, earlier and more permanent endowment to insure 
— than the legislature of any State will be likely to 
provide. 

They further represent that in a country so thoroughly 
agricultural as the United States, and contemplating the 
nature of the great trust of the public lands with an en- 
lightened and comprehensive forecast, no more legitimate 
and no more wiser disposition can be made of limited por- 
tions of them than for instruction of men in multiplying 
the productions of the earth, and thus conducing to their 
comfort and higher civilization. 

Your memorialists therefore pray tnat five hundred 
thousand acres of the public lands of the United States be 
appropriated and conveyed by the general government to 
the constituted authorities of the State of Michigan for the 
use of, and to establish on a permanent basis, the Agricul- 
tural College of the State of Michigan. 


Fish breeding —A German gentleman named Muller has 
just put down abont five million of the eggs of the Lake 
tront obtained from Lakes Ontarioiand Michigan, in 
streams leading into Lake Salstonstall, Connecticut. He 
has also put down about a million of the eggs of the white 
fish in the same lake. It is expected that in two or three 
years the fish will be of marketable size. 





Agricultural Society, have chosen the following officers 
for the coming year : 

President—H Carrmr, of Mt. Clemens. 

Vice President—Ca.vin Davis, of Macomb. 

Secretary—Joun Wricut, of Romeo. 

TREASURER—CuHAs. W. Weston, of Utica. 

Executive Committee—Harvey Mellen, of Bruce; James 
Flower, Richmond; Arates Smith, Washington; D.S. 
Priest, Ray; Carlos Brown, Lenox; Wm. A. Wales, Shelby; 
James B, St. John, Shelby. 


Ja Hungarian Grass seed is sold in Iowa at abouta 
dollar per bushel, and is very plenty. This grass is con- 
sidered very valuable on the dry prairie soils. 


Tae Commines StaLk Cutrer.—After a thorough trial 
of this machine by hand power, we are pleased to note that 
it cuts all kinds of fodder hay, straw and cornstalks with 
a facility and completeness that make it a favorite when- 
ever it is known. A peculiarity about this cutting ma- 
chine is that it cuts with an upward stroke, and does not 
crowd the material into one corner, while in operation.— 
Its cut is clean, on the shears principle, and the chaff it 
makes is left in good order to mix with bran and mid- 
dlings. 

J@ The returns to the State Auditor of Ohio for the 
present year show that there are nearly half a million 
more hogs in the State in 1857 than there was in 1856, 
whilst the number of cattle is nearly the same. 


ee The United States Agricultural Society holds its 
Sixth Annual Meeting at the Lecture Room of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, on the 13th day of Jan- 
uary. The election for officers will be then held, and the 
reports of its proceedings for the past year will be made 
public. It will also determine what it will do in the fua- 
ture. Will its committee be able to decide which of the 
mowing machinesshown and tried at Syracuse, proved the 
best? 

ie An Ohio State Agricultural Convention, composed 
of delegates from the several county societies of the State, 
met at Columbus on the 18th of December, The chief 
question discussed was the permanent location of the 
State Fairs. This question, however, was left unsetiled, 
and resolutions adopted deciding it inexpedient to give 
the State Faira permanent location in any one place for 
the present. 

The Lansing Republican gives the following as the re- 
sults of an analysis of the coal now mined at Owosso, in 
Shiawassee county: 


Carbon, - - - « 86,801 
Hydrogen, - : * 7,778 
Oxygen, - ° . 4 649 
Nitrogen, - - ° - 1,475 
Sulphur, - - * « 3,031 
Meisture, . . . < 1,660 
Ash, . . - 5,111 

100,000 


A Sorgucm ConvenTion.—A call is issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, for a 
meeting of the Northern Sugar Cane Planters, which is to 
be held at Springfield, on Thursday, the 7th of January, 
1858. This meeting is designed to promote an inter- 
change of opinion amongst those who design to enter ex- 
tensively into the growth of the Sorghum another year, 


Jee We notice that complaints are being made in Ken- 
tacky that much of the corn is rotting in shock. The same 
complaint is being made relative to the corn in Ohio, II- 
linois, and Indiana, 
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Is J. 3, Freeman in the New England Farmer, de- 
clar s that pumpkin seeds have the effect of drying up 
milk cows; and that cows fed on pumpkins without the 
seed increased their milk, whilst the reverse was the fact 
when seeds were left so that they too were eaten with the 
pumpkin, 

-# Wrapping paper has been made from the bagasse 
or straw of the Chinese Sugar cane left after passing the 
miil. 

7a#- Amongst the inventions we noted as good at the 
National Fair, was a self-acting well, by which animals 
were able to draw water for themselves from a depth of 
16 feet.. This was the depth we saw in operation, and it 
seemed as if the principle on which it acted could be ap- 
plied to a greater depth. 

Stock Sales.—Mr. Heydenburgh of Kalamazoo has re- 
cently purchased from Mr. J. B. Crippen of Coldwater, a 
two year old heifer named Branch County Belle, sired by 
Locomotive and a yearling, named Alice Carey; the lat- 
ter is sired by imported Morning Star, a bnil brought into 
Ohio from Scotland, by the Shakers in 1854. Mr. Henry 
Warner of Dexter has also purchased from the same gentle- 
man, the yearling heifer Gipsey, which took the first prize 
in her class at the late State Fair. This heifer is also sired 
by Locomotive, 645 of the Am. Herd Book. 

ga A Mr, White, of Virginia, has bought in England 
one of ihe most celebrated thorough-bred stallions which 
he could find. This horse is named ‘“ Fly-by-night,” and 
is sired by Flying Dutchman, out of Flapper, a mare sired 
by Touchstone. Fly-by-night is described as a strong leg- 
ged horse 154 hands high, but one of the best runners this 
season in all England. Touchstone it will be noted, isthe 
grandsire of Mr. William's horse Stone Plover. 

The winter.—Mr. M. Ryan, the somewhat noted observer 
of the weather makes the following observations relative 
to the winter in the Paw Paw Free Press : 

“The signs for the winter are one third milder than 
those of last winter. This is a lunar caiculation as to the 
number of days in a moon is to the number of days ina 
moon-and-a half; or, as 28 is to 42; and within two points 
of the winter of 1852. God has “tempered the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” There are thousands out of employment 
—we shall have a mild winter and an early spring. Im- 
prove the sleighing when it comes for it will not stay as it 
did last winter.” 

The Growth of Cattle—It will be recollected by readers 
of the Farmer that we noticed a steer which had been se- 
lected by Mr. Samuel Lyndon of Canton last July. Du 
ring a brief visit to that section of country, he gave us the 
following table of his weight since his purchase on the 
28th of June, when he weighed 150 pounds : 


Taly Bhpccse .cace- 1574 Ibs. gain, 74 1b. in 13 days, 
August 9, ....-.-. 1668 Ibs, loss, 126 lbs. in 30 
August 16, .......1458 Ibs, gain, 10 tbs.in 7 “ 
August 29, ........ 15'4,1bs. gain, 46 ibs. in 13. “ 
Js are 1857 lbs. gain, 353 lbs. in 68 
Nov. 20,..-....---1945 Ibs, gain, 89 lbs. in 20 “ 
Nov, O8,...c-cconct 1982 Ibs. gain, 36 lbs. in 10 “ 
Total gain from Aug. 26 to Nov. 524 in . 106 days. 


This is one of the most noted instances of increase with 
which we are acquainted. It will be observed that there 
ia a loss during the latter part of July. At that season all 
Mr. Lyndon’s cattle were taken with the scours, and this 
one among them, and he lost flesh so fast that it was fear- 
ed he would not recover. They were taken out of the pas- 
ture, however, and fed on straw and bran for a short time, 
and when recovered put in a drier and better drained pas- 
ture than that which they had been in, 

From that time to the present, the growth of the steer 
has been as we have recorded, and it shows the value of a 





well regulated cattle scales to the feeder, as it enables him 
to know what his animals are doing. 

It will be seen that this steer gainedover 5 pounds 9 
ounces of flesh each day for a period of 68 days, and that 
as the weather grew cooler he fell for 20 days to nearly 44 
pounds per day, and that for ten days previous to the first 
of December, his average gain per day was a little over 
3} pounds, 

It must be borne in mind that this steer was selected 
by Mr. Lyndon to feed against any animal in Michigan 
or the United States, and to make him weigh 2500 pounds 
at the least cost within the year. As yet this steer has 
not been fed to fatten, he has only been fed to promote 
his growth. When we saw him in December he was in a 
fair condition to begin to lay on bota flesh and fat. He 
had his flank well let down, and the muscular substance on 
his loins, sides, buttocks and thighs, was full, fine, and 
healthy, but without showing signs of fat or the laying on 
of tallow. If there is any feeder who is anxious to enter 
an animal against this one, we shall be pleasod to hear 
from him at any time. We believe Michigan can take 
the palm from any State in the Union on fat cattle and fine 
wool, 

Mr. Lyndon has now a pair of heifer calves, which, on 
the 28th of December, 1856, weighed together 960 pounds, 
On the 12th of last December these heifers were weighed 
again, or in less than a year by 16 days, and one was 
found to weigh 950 pounds and the other 880 pounds, 
showing a gain of an average of two and one-half pounds 
per day during the whole 350 days. 

Again, on the first of October 1856, Mr. David Uhl 
weighed a yearling white steer, which has shown a great 
rapidity of growth, and found that its weight was then 
1166 pounds, On December 14th, we had this steer and 
his mate, another two year old about six months younger, . 
taken to the public scales at Ypsilanti village, and there 
weighed, The white stcer was found to weigh 1650 pounds 
and the brown one 1330 pounds. From this it will be 
seen that the white two year eld had gained in a little 
over a year not quite 500 pounds. He was notfat, nor had 
he been fed to fatten; he had been fed to promote his 
growth. All these animals had more or less of the improv- 
edsbort horn blood in them, being from half to three 
quarter grades, Should any of our readers be aware of 
native cattle making equal growths we should be pleased 
to hear from them. 





. The Markets. 

The markets for agricultural produce during the past 
month has undergone very little change. Navigation is’ 
now closed, and, as a consequence, there is only the mil- 
ling demand for wheat. As our best country brands of 
flour sell at rates ranging from $3.75 to $4.00 per bbl., the 
price of wheat cannot average over 80 cts per bushel, and 
weaccordingly find that from 75 to 80 cents is all that the 

very best wheat will bring. We still feel confident, that, 

with the resumption of business in the spring, there must 

be a change for the better, especially as prices have now 

got so low that they cannot well be less. Neither can the 

demand be less than it is now for all kinds of produce.— 

The shipments of wheat and flour to Great Britain, during 

the present season, though less than those of last year up 

to this time, have been but little behind those of 1855. It 

is true that as yet the manufacturing classes there have 

not yet begun to feel the pressure of the times, but we note 

that symptoms of it are beginning to manifest themselves, 

This will probably make the winter a dull one for a for- 

eign demand for breadstuffs, and have a tendency to keep 
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produce down by checking the export demand. We see, 
however, that complaints are made that the destruction of 
the potato crop by the rot is very general. This and the 
light exports of the fall, must leave the foreign market 
very open for export in the spring, and we hope to see pri- 
ces better. The Liverpool market now shows a margin of 
three to four shillings sterling on a barrel of flour, after 
all the decline that has been. The easternsupply for win- 
ter has also been light as it is well known, and though the 
railroads may partly supply it, their high rates prevents a 
liberal supply being sent forward, or received. Corn prom- 
ises also to be a valuable crop, where it is well cared for 
throngh the winter. Much of the crop is very green and 
soft, and where ,it is not well ventilated it is heating and 
spoiling. In some parts of Indiana, they are fearful they 
will not have enough left far seed. Now corn is very low 
just now, selling at 20 cents per bushel of ears. 

Pork sells at tolerablely fair prices. Heavy hogs bring 
from $4 75 to $5 25, but this is only for the choicest car- 
cases. Good common hogs, weighing 200 to 250 Ibs., sell 
from $4 50 to $475. There has been a good packing de- 
mand in this city, during the latter part of the month.— 
Beef continues low, and little of any change has taken 
place in prices during the month, The best will not pay 
over $3,00 on foot, while the rates at the east, with the ad- 
vanced freights are not such as to encourage buyers to 
run much of arisk. The banks at the east, in some cases 
have resamed specie payments, and there is much more 
confidence felt among the business community. Though 
it isnot to be expected;that business will resume with all 
its energy in the spring, we think it will open better than 
many croakers expect, but high wages must not bel cooked 
o: cither by the laborer or the manufacturer, the farmer 
or ths mecuanic, 








BREADSTUFF8 AND GRAIN. 

Flour, bbl. ......-- $4.00 « 5.00 
Cornsieal, 100 ths.... 1,50 2 0.00 
Buckwhiat, i160 -bs... 1 87 a 1 50 
Wieat, bush.........075 a 080 
Corn, bugts ....------0 60 a 0.6% 
Oats, bush......--.--0,26 a 0,2% 
Barley, per 10! !bs... 1,00 a 1,12 


SEEDS, PLASTER, SALT, &c. 
Clover per bush, ....$7,00 a 7,50 
CUMOUIN (cone candies 3,50 a 4,04) 
Rad top,...c.cecec-- 1.75 a 2,00 
Blue, grass.......... 8,00 a —— 

chard grass,....... 3,00 a —— 
jandusky plaster, bbl, 1,25 a —— 
rrand Kiver;...--.-- 1,60 






BF N Y Plaster,.......2. 1,13 3 — 
Beef on [00t.e ne 82.50 a 3,0) SeNteky waier lime, 1,59 @ — 
Bevt dressed -.-------4,50  5,50|N Y_ do......-...-. 3,31 a —— 
sheep, ¢ressed per ib.0,3%4a 005 z < —_ ieee 
Shecp on foot,...-...1,50 @ 8.50) 40 Coarse, -..-.-.-- 2,25 a —— 
Hogs prlb 6c, pr 100. 500 & 5,50 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Turkeys .-.--..------1,00 a 1,25) Apples per bush,..... 0.40a 0.60 


White fist, balf tbl,..5,00 a 5,00 
“White beaos per bush, 1.25 a 1,50 


VAS? 2 on aw ewe ne 





Kegs ver d z. Sheep pel's,-..-...... 0,35 a 40 
Butter, per Ib frei djilay ,t!mothy, ten, 10,00 210.00 
G6 - TMD, ncsece- Common,....-.---- 7,00 a 9,00 





ee 204 
Potat: es............--9,30 20.40 








A RETIRED PHYSICIAN 
7a WearS of sage 
HOSE sands of life have nearly run out, discovered while 
in the East Iudies,a certain cure for Coneumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitix, Voughs, Colds, aud Geneial Dobilty. 
The remedy wes ci-covered by him when his only chi'd, a 
daughter, was given up todie. He had heard of the wonderfu! 
restorative aud healing qualities of preparations made from the 
East India > and the thought occurred to him that he might 
mike 2 remety for his child, He studied nard and succeeded in 
realiziug his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and 
well. He has since admi: istered the wonderful remedy to thou- 
sans of suffers in all parts of the worlk, and he has never fuilod 
in making them completely healthy and happy. Wishing to do 
ag ruch good a3 possible, he will send tosuch of hts efflicteic 
fellow beings as request it, this recipe, with full and explicit 
disections for making it up, and cuccessfulily using it. He re- 
quives each applicant to inclose him one rhuling—three cenis 
to bs returned as posiage on the recipe, and the remainder to 
be applied to tke parment of this adveriicement. Address 
De, H, JAMS, No. 19 Grand street, 
» Jersey City, N. J. 







JACKSON NURSERY. 


ag Proprietors of the Jackson Nursery having entered largely 
into the Nursery business, offer for sale a superb stock of 


ple Trees. 


Well grown, thrifty, and stocky, of the choicest varieties, propa- 
gated with great care, and well supplied with fibrous roots. 
We have on hand also a choice lot of 


Cherry Trees. 


These are large and handsome trees. Also asuperior lot of 


Pear Trees. 


Standard and Dwarf, very stocky and healthy. Dwarfs well fur- 
nished with limbs. Also 


Peach Trees, 


One year old from the bud, of the best varieties, and well grown. 
We have also for sale, 


PLUM, APRICOT, AND ORANGE QUINCE 
TREES, 


With a general assortment of Small Fruits. 


And 2 variety of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Also a superior 
lot o 


Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine and 
American Arbor Vite. 


Well cultivated and grown on dry soil. Also a’'splendid ‘assort- 
ment of 





Strawberry Plants. 


Containing meny new and popular varieties, all of which will be 
soid on reasonable terms, ane warranted trve to label. 

All who desire to purchase trees would do well to examine our 
etock before purchasing elsewhere. 


Jacks. n, Mich., Oct. 1857. 
HARWOOD & DUNNING. 
Blackwoods Magazine, 
AND THE 
British Reviews, 


L. SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to pub'ish the folowing 
leading British Period ca's, viz.: Per NS 
1. THE LONDON QUARIERLY (Conservat ve). 2.” THE 
KDINBURGH REVIEW (wae. 3. THE NORTH BRItISH 
REVIEW (Free Church). 4. THE WE TMINSTER REVIEW 
(Liberal), 5. BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
(Tory). 
: These Periodicals _ represent the three great politica! parties 
of Great Hritain—Whiz, Tory, and Radical,—but pol tios forms 
only one festure of their character. As Organs of the mst pro- 
found writers on Sc’ence, Literature, Morality, and Keligin, they 
stand, 28 they ever bave stood, unrivalled in the worid of | tters 
beicg considered indispensable to the rcholar and the professiona 
man, while to the intell geat reader of every C ass the: funish a 
more @*trect nnd satisfactory record of the currext literatuse oi tue 
Jay, throughout the world, tvan can be pvss-bly obtained from 
ony Oiher source. 





EARLY COPIES, 


The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British publishers gives 
alditional value io these Reprints, inasmuch as they can no” be 
placedin the hands of subscribers abuut as soon as the original 
editions. 






TERMS: Per ann. 
For any one ofthe four Reviews. ...........----- $5 00 
For any two of the four Reviews..... 5 U0 
For any three of the ‘our Reviews... 7 00 
For ailf ur of the Reviews..........- 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine. ... --.-------2- ene 0s 3 09 
For Blackwood and three Reviews .....-.---.--- 9 00 
For Biackwood and the four Keviews.........-. 10 60 


Payments to be made in ali cases in advance, Money eurrent in 
the Stute where issued wi/l be received at par. 
CLUBBING, 

A discount cf twenty-five per cent. from the above price will be 
allowed to Ciuss ordering four or more copies of any one or more 
of the above works. Thu-: Four copies of Blackwood, or 0: one 
Review, will Le sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and su on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be de- 
liver-d, FREY. OF POSTAGE. When sent by mail, the Postage 
will be but Twenty-four Centea year tor “ Blackwood,” and but 
Fourteen Cents 2 year for cach of the Reviews. 





N.B. The pnice in Great Britain of the five periodicats is $31 
per annum. 
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PILES! PILES! PILES! 


This hitherto intractable disease, of every form and 
in every stage, 
CURED BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION ONLY. 
BR. CAVAN. AUCH’S PILE SALVE 


ILL never fail in giving immediate relief snd p:sitively cur- 
ing the worst oat most obstinate cases of Hemorrhoids or 
Pies. It is the only 


INFALLIBLE REMEDY KNOWN 


here or elsewhere for the P-les, and is the result of years of pa- 
tient etudy snd investigation. ; 
Sutierers from Piles now have a remedy at hand which will 


STAND THE TEST OF TRIAL, 


without a fear of failure on its part, to do all the proprietor elaims 
for it. 

Full directions accompsnying each box; and all that is requisite 
is strictly to observe them, and a cure is certain to follow. 


The proprietor refers to the follewing testimonials from gentle- 
men of character and standing, whe have voluntarily given their 
cert ficates in its favor, ia regard to ite eflicacy in their own Cases, 
Read them. 

The following is from one of the most reliable citizens of Chica- 
go, the late Treasurer of Cook Co., Ill.: 

CuicaGo, July 25, 1855. 

Dr. Cavanavcu—Dear Sir, I wish hereby to make known to the 
afilcted that I have been troubled with the Piles for twenty years 
or upwards, and at times most severely, And during a recent and 
exce-dingly painful attack, a frend procured a box of your Salve 
end caked met give ita trial. I did so. Not, however, with 
the expectation of benefitting my disease, for e I had tried 
to many spplicationa I had Jost confidence in all ut in making 
use of your Ssive, I soon found that it was Gong me good; and 
really it is incredible to myself, that with only about two weeks 
use ef your Salve,] am, so far as I can judge, a well man. 

I most cheerfully make this atatement, believing it due both to 
yourself end such as may be afflicted wtih the most trying and 
paiaful di-ease. Ido not hesitrte to say that 1 cocsider your pre- 
paration an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 

Most sincerely you-s, H. N. EEALI 

The Hon, Richard Yates, late member of Congress from the 
Springfield, 1il., District, says : 

JACKSONVILLE, Ill., Nov. 15, 1851. 


Da, Tuos. H. Cavanaveu—Dear Sir: ‘ihe preparation, Cavan- 
sucgh’s Pile Salve, which you furnished, 1 feund ef great service 
producing an easy and speedy cure, I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it as an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 

Kespectfully, RICHARD YATES. 


A'so Dr. T. H. Cavanaugh’s Celebrated Green Salve. 

Price $1 por box. For sale in Detroit by T. & J. Hinchman, 
Higby & Stearns, H & L. Simoneau, H. Haigh, Farraad & Wheaton, 
T. R, Spence, and Otto Leuschner by all Druggists throughout the 


State. 
Dr. T. R. CAVANAUGH, Sole Proprietor, 
Dec. 19th St, Louis, Missouri. 





IMPROVED 


SHORTHORNS. 


i ie undersigned invites the attention of res'dents in Miohigan 
and the neighboring states, desirous of procuring 


Shorthorn Stock for Breeding purposes, 


to his herd, from which he proposes to sell a few animals both 
male and female. He feels confident that for valuable practics} 
qualities, as well as for purity of pedigree, they are worthy of 


cousideratlon. 
J.B. CRIPPEN. 
Coldwater, Michigan, &ug. 24, 1857. 


LEICESTER LAMBS FORSALE 


T™ undersigned invites the attention of the Farmers of Cal- 
heua and neighboring counties desirous of proouring Leices- 
ter Sheep, for breeding purposes to his flovk from which he pro- 
ores to sell Mate ow Bt both Ewes aud Bucks, at low prices from 
es to $10 per head, (Hwes $8, Bucks $10.) on’t imag ne that 
they are not full blooded because he does not ask $500 or $100 per 
head for them, He has lately retnrned from Sodus, Wayne coun- 
ty, New York, with a choice lot which he has taken great pains 
tozelect from imported flocks of pure bleod—no mistake. 
Marengo, Caihoun County, Mich,, Nov. 19, Dec?t. E. T. BRYAN. 

















i 0 PLOWS of all makes. Starbuck, Eagle, Steel and sub sod 
8 Cultivators and Seed Drills. 0.0.& W.S. PENFIELD, 
Agricultural Warehouse, Detroit. 


COSMOPOLITAN 


ART ASSOCIATION. 


DISTRIBUTION 


WORKS OF ART, 


January 28th, 1858, 


WM. B. HO WiE. 


Honorary Secretary. 


For Detroit, and Appointing Agent for Michigan. 
Certificates ordered from the country will be forwarded 
by return of mail 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The leading Magazine of the age, and certificate in the 
Annual Drawings for the “‘GREEK SLAVE,” and other 
costly Prizes, can be had for THREE DOLLARS only, 

aad 


Manifest Destiny, 


The new and beantiful Steel Engraving by the celebra- 
ted artist Leon, and the “ART JOURNAL” one year, with 
certificate in the Drawing for Prizes, for THREE DOL. 
LARS only, 


Saturday Night, 


An Elegant Steel Engraving from Faeds, Burns, “ Cot- 
ters’ Saturday Night,” the “ART JOURNAL,” free ad- 


mission to the DUSSELDORF GALLERY, and a ticket 
in the Distribution, for THREE DOLLARS. 


Atlantic Monthly, 


GRAHAM, GODEY, PETERSON, EMERSON’S AND 
PUTNAM, BLACKWOOD, or the BRITISH QUARTER. 
LIES, and a ticket in the Distribution of WORKS OF 
ART, for THREE DOLLARS. 


























